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TWO FRANCS 








CLARK STARTS OFFENSIVE 





Smolensk, Kiev 
Totter Before 
Russian Drives 





—_———_ 


Heavy Artillery Lobs 
Tons Of Destruction 
Into Strongholds 





The road back was the only 
road open this week to the 
hundreds of thousands of German 
soldiers who were defending Smo- 
lensk and Kiev. 


The pressure of 5,000,000 Soviet 
troops was forcing the Nazis 
constantly westward along the 
1,000-mile front from the Baltic 
to the Caucasus, but the Red 
Army directed its hardest blows at | 3 
the two chief German bases in | 
Russia—Smolensk on the central | 
front and Kiev in the south, 


Soviet heavy artillery was al- 
ready lobbing tons of destruction 
at the cities from within 10 miles 
of Smolensk and 10 miles of 
Kiev, and the massed infantry | 
and armor of probably 300 di-| 
visions had already launched’ the 
supreme attack to recover war-/! 
torn Smolensk and Kiev, held by | 
the Germans since 1941. 


Smolensk was threatened by 
the same _ encirclement tactics, 
which have proved irresistible 
throughout the summer offensive. 
One force coming up from Ros- 
lavl has outflanked Smolensk, on 
the south, while another strong 
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Commanders In Italy 


HERE ARE THE MEN who directed the first Allied landings on the European mainland. Left to right: 
Lt. Gen, Mark W. Clark, commander of the 5th Army; Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied Commander 
in Chief, and Vice Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, commander of the American Naval Forces in the Medi- 
terranean. They were photographed together "Somewhere in Italy.” —Photo by Army Pictorial Service 
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column has gone far. beyond the 
bastion tu the north. With a third 
army making a direct assault on 
the city, the two encircling armies 
obviously hope to meet west of 
Smolensk, cut off all escape routes 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Allies Turn Tide 
In Second Week 
And Start Drive 


( By a Staff Correspondent) 


(From The Stars and Stripes rane gy A... = 
U.S. Bureau) can be stated today that the next 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—Last operational phase of the gallant 
Saturday night-Rep. John Tolan, 5th Army was well under way as 
of California, set his alarm clock the second week of the invasion 
for 3 AM, got up, dressed and ended. 


went over to the Union Station, The fluidit ’ 
y and speed in which 
here to look around. What he s@aW' military situations can change was 


was amazing, he told the House never ‘better demonstrated than 
from the floor. He saw "soldiers it was here on the coastal plains 


and sailors sprawled everywhere,|¢ saierno during the past week. 


draped over window ledges, slump- | ming “4 
ed over tables in the servicemen’s pete oe Pee Ry — 





Senators May Lose 
Garage To GI Beds 











lounge, sleeping in telephone 
numerica! superiority and excel- 
nee and stretched out on the/ient defensive positions, the 5th 


Army weathered blistering as- 
sennis "nanaie none | pomses Dei saults and wrested the initiative 
Ss | from ermans. 

the Upper House park cars during | se . ° s h - he fiehtin 
the winter session. Putting two! urnng the tide, the fighting 
and two together, he introduced a|4merican and _ British soldier 
resolution: to convert the bicck- C°vered themselves with glory 
long garage, steam-heated and as they literally picked themselves 
across from the station, into a Off the sandy beaches of Salerno 
1,000-bed dormitory so that serv- Bay and drove the Germans back 


icemen visiting Washington won't, to the hills—and retreat. 
"take with them into battle the| When the 5th Army early this 
memory of how they were treated week captured the much-bombed 


in their nation’s capital.” (Continued on Page 2) 


31 Of Lost Company 
Stagger ‘ Out Of Hell 


By M-Sgt. DAVE GOLDING 
(Stars and Stripes Siaff Writer) 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN) starved. Some of them 
ITALY, Sept. 19 (Delayed)—There | dazed. 
were only 31 left from "F” Com-| The men were resting on the 
pany today. They came back after road before starting back. The pa- 
Spending six days behind the Ger-|trols had given them food—their 
man lines. first in almost a week. Two of the 
The men were given up for lost Men, Sgt. Vaughan Taylor and Cpl. 
when German rod broke through Edward B. Gutkowski were smok- 
their defensive position in the Sele ing when I met them. | 
River sector and surrounded them.’ At first, the two didn’t say much. 
Som urvived. This Then: 
ane 5 aS To "We were in there for six days,” 


morni n' 
ng. patacis,. Sound 7 the men | s.. serpennt nid. "We were aasign- 





looked 


Jeep Ride 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY, Sept. 21 (Delayed)—The 
coastal road from Battipaglia to 
Salerno to Maiori has been in Al- 
lied hands for more than a week, 
but at some points the Germans 
still are interdicting it with 88s. 


Jeeps with newly arrived passen- 
gers dash through the spasmodic 
fire like scared ducks, but the 
Yanks and Tommies who have 
undergone ten days of shelling, 
mortaring and bombing lumber 
through the danger zones with a 
jeep and a heavy puff on a ciga- 
rette. The contrast between the 
initiated and the uninitiated is un- 
deniably interesting to the by- 
stander, especially from a deep fox- 
hole. 

The guy who has just come 
ashore usually isn’t a rookie; he 
just has been out of battle for a 
month or so and to some extent 


Turn Back The Clock 
One Hour On Sunday 


Algeria, Tunisia, Sicily and all 
areas controlled by the Allied 
15th Army Group will turn their 
timepieces back one hour at 0200 
hours Sunday, Sept. 26, reducing 
the difference between loca! time 
and eastern standard war time 
in the States from six to five 
hours. : 

Algiers and London time will 
be the same after Sunday’s 
change. London went off double 
British summer time Aug. 15 
and is now only one hour ahead 
of Greenwich Mean Time. 

It is reported that German- 
controlled Europe will turn its 
clocks back one hour on Nov. 1. 
If this change is made, German- 
held areas will be on the same 
time schedule as Algeria and Si- 
cily. The areas of the Italian 
mainland under Allied control 
will probably not be affected by 
Sunday’s change, it is reported. 








coming out of the woods. They | 
Were haggard, spent and half- (Continued on Page 2) 


In Italy— 


A Veteran Is Reborn 


By S-Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 





has to make the same mental re- 
adjustment as the untried cam- 
paigner. 
NEED TUNE UP 

"It takes me a few hours or days 
to tune up my battle nerves,” ex- 
plained a brown-faced jeep driver 
just off a landing craft. And he 
ducked very slightly as a 105 how- 
itzer—our own—opened up from 
the grove ahead. A minute later 
he fell flat on his belly as an an- 
swering 88 kicked up an angry 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Marshall Predicts 
Two Front Attacks 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24 — The 
Allies are ready to open great Oof- 
fensives in Italy and the China- 
Burma theater, General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, said in 
a radio address at the "Back the 
Attack” War Bond Exposition 





victory was in sight, "we face grim 
months of fighting on fronts all 
over the globe.” 


here. He declared that although |™ 


5th Mieitie 
Under Terrific 
Artillery Fire 


Resistance Is Bitter 
As Allied Troops 
Push Northward 


—_. 


ALLIED FORCE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, Sept. 24 — 
Smashing all along the 
front line of the Salerno 
bridgehead, Lt. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark’s 5th Army yes- 
terday began a determined 
general offensive. 


Resistance was bitter and 
stubborn in the north, but 
Americans and British, 
backed by strong support 
from heavy artillery, mor- 
tar and machine gun fire, 
nevertheless made definite 
progress. In the southeast- 
ern sector of the Salerno 
bridgehead, the Allied ad- 
vance was more rapid and 
resistance less determined. 


It was a good week for the 5th 
Army. Amcrican and British troops 
hammeren deeper into thc big 
bulge southeast of Salerno at the 
same time that 8th Army units 
took complete control of the entire 
Italian heel, toe and instep. 

With General Ciark’s troops hit- 
ting hara at their rearguard, the 
Germans were forced to quicken 
their eastward swing, using Sal- 
erno as a pivot. 

Toughest fighting of all had 
been in the high hills north and 
northwest of Salerno, where the 
Germans held fast in excellent de- 
fensive positions. But proof that 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, 


German commander in _ central 
Italy, does not expect to stay 
there long could be seen in 


Naples, only 20 miles away, where 
the Nazis were blasting harbor in- 
Stallations and scuttling ships. 

As yet, there have been no ac- 
tual large-scale troop evacuations 
from the area. Kesselring seems to 
be making a stand before Naples 
to prevent the danger of the British 
and Americans cutting off his Nazi 
units retreating from the south. 

The clash of the 5th Army Brit- 
ish troops with the Nazis nértheast 
of Salerno was a ding-dong affair, 
with the Germans having the ad- 
vantage of terrain. The British, in 
their advance, had a terrific supply 
problem. Mountain passes were so 
narrow and twisting that all food 
and ammunition could be brought 
in only on the backs of mules and 


en. 
All along the beaches, however, 
more and more fresh troops and 





(Continued on Page 8) 
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ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Sept. 24 — The Northwest 
African Air Forces this week made 
their growing power felt over two 
battle-torn Mediterranean areas— 
Corsica and the Naples-Salerno 
sector. In both areas the NAAF 
showed its versatility as well as 
its strength. 


The action over Corsica opened 
when B-24 Liberators, recently 
placed under NAAF direction from 
Britain, made their Mediterranean 
debut with raids on the harbor at 





Bastia, which the Germans are 











said to have been using as their 


Growing NAAF Hits 
Nazi Escape Paths 


Corsican evacuation port, and Leg- 
horn, 75 miles away on the Ital- 
ian mainland. Ships were sunk 
and damaged in both harbors. 
Medium bombers followed up 
with attacks on enemy convoys 
sailing north from Corsica. Two 
ships were left burning and list- 
ing and direct hits were scored on 
an escort vessel and a barge. Yes- 
terday; the third day of the at- 
tacks on German evacuation 
routes, long-range Beaufighters 
shot down seven transports carry- 
ing German troops to the Italian 


(Continued on Page &) 
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Art Contest Open 


Flashes From The~™ To All Allied Forces 
WACs, sailors and all members 


* cs 
Ktalian Frromt Limes |i": viscc™ cre “ne siaise 
to enter the art contest sponsor- 
ed by the Special Service Section 
of NATOUSA, it was announced 
A SOLITARY GI, Pvi. Carmine Altamuro, of Yonkers, N. Y.,/| yesterday. The contest was form- 
trudged through the dusty streets of Capaecio and stopped before 4| erjy open te GIs only, but elig- 
house for a drink of water. While waiting for the water, he talked | jpijity rules have beer. changed 
with the owner of the house. The Italian said he had a married. sister | after numerous »equests. 
in Yonkers and told Pvt. Altamuro all about her. "I couldn't believe Contestants shouid 1 their 
my ears,” said the private, "because aj] that time he was referring sketch to Art Gonvest 
to my mother. When I told him that the poor old man went into Ber a es Sects NATOUS ——_ 
hysterics, and yelled to the rest of his family that his sister’s son 594 c Py on, aah tinge Fag 
had come from America.” By that time a huge crowd had gathered |i00; jo) pn ae ae 
and the old Italian, with his arm around his nephew, proudly told | ,5°; ~~ hs R~ yo eee. 
them the story. When his CO heard about it, he gave Pvt. Altamuro ——— ad cs 
the first 12-hour pass in Italy. — given. Contestan 
rs i. . note on the reverse side of 
CPL. SAM W. PEARSON, Roanoake Rapids, N. C., a motorcycle agg — P| leg eae ny are 
rider for a combat Engineers unit, got even with a sniper who had |‘ S#€ and, if so, price. 
him pinned down for two and a half hours, when Pearson went out} No picture should be larger 
to bring in a wounded buddy. Pearson finally crawled out of danger,|than 23 x 30 inches. Oils, water- 
get his rifle and went back and finished off the sniper. colors, gouaches, wash-drawings 
ce a and pen and penci) sketches may 


Ld 
LT. ANDREW D. COX, Paterson, N. J., didn’t let lack of power stop | be submitted. Every effort will be 
him from using an electrified railroad. He took the wheels off two|made to return the pictures to 
two-and-a-half ton trucks, welded on locomotive wheels in their place | their owners, but Special Service 
and with his "truckamotive” moved 80 tons of freight on Italian | assumes no responsibility. 


tracks. - re i 
5th STEPS OUT 


TWO MAJESTIC TEMPLES, built by the Greeks near the close 
(Continued from Page 1) 














of the sixth century, B.C., formed the bizarre background for the 
battle that was being fought in one sector of the Gulf of Salerno area. 
Their sheltering columns were picked as the site for the first medical 
battalion to go to work on the Italian mainland. Between these two 
temples of Neptune and Ceres large ward tents were set up and within 
30 minutes the first American casualties on the mainland were re- 

Altavilla, the Germans’ last chance 


porting for treatment. e 
om a 
SEVEN ITALIAN E-BOATS ‘lid silently into a cove just south |ine beachivead wae gone 
of the American-held town of Maiori. The commander of this flotilla, 5th ; 
which Mussolini once declared would wipe out the British Mediter- |, The Army is now advancing 
ranean fleet, reported to an American naval officer and asked for |i ‘those footnills, which curve 
orders, He said his men had heard of Italy’s surrender over the British |90W2 ‘rom Salerno to Agropoli, 
radio and immediately asked for action with the Allies. "My men,” | #24 4s extending the Allied bridge- 
added the commander, “want an organized opportunity to help drive |De®d_ deeper imio the Italian 
the Germans out of Italy.” mainland 
7 TUNIS ALL OVER 


ee = 
HER FUSELAGE POCK-MARKED and patched, "Berlin Sleeper The fighting will probably be 
TE,” a battle-wise Piving Fortress, recently completed her 100th mis- | from Ro a repetition =f the 
sion ever enemy territory. She has flown and fought over Europe and /|{ynisian and Sicilian campaigns. 
North Africa, the islands of the Mediterranean and Italy, for a total of | American units have reached ter- 
—— than 120,000 miles and 500 combat hours. During those missions | rain so rugged that pack trains of 





towns of Battapaglia, Eboli and 


250 tons of bombs, consumed 100,000 gallons of gasoline and | mules already are in use lugging 
was punctured by more than 400 flak and machine gun holes. Chiefly |ammunition and rations up 
responsible for the "Sleeper’s” remarkable record is her und crew | sieep mountain sides. This is 
chief, M-Sat. R. J. Lambert, of Sorrento, La., who ted the kind of eountry in which 
planes 100th mission to Benevento, Htaly, by going along. German’s detensive strategy 

ad bd 2 employed as in the past with 

A SLIGHT, GRINNING SCOTCH-IRISHMAN unloaded his equip- | great military skill. 

ment from a flying Fortress camera-well for the last time before a be thats. retreat: the Geratene 
food rest. Behind him were 50 missions and a record of some of the Rona bridge they 
inest combat photography in the North African theater, The first | #7 BE gg Mths 
photographer of his group to finish the allotted number of sosties, | °*Y® — ~~ -_ : 4 
T-Sgt. Lowell C. Hall, of Kansas City, Mo. has recorded the bomb | *e4 ¥*. ‘Tue Ger ig oa 
damage inflicted by giant Fortresses in North Africa, Pantelleria, Sar- — Pe gly coe oo 
dinia, Sielly and Italy. "Combat flying and photography are the only the yites, mig nos yh Ttaly, 
things I would have chosen in this war,” said Hall. "It was not so The bh te k r? t of 
much the thrill—for all eombat ereates # certain fear. I took pride in| Th€y are gome to make a figh 
bringing home a picture that no eyes could see or mouth could tell.” |'t 4! the way. 

° FACING NORTH 


i. + 

REGARDLESS OF WHERE this combat engineer unit goes, "The! Today the entire Eth Army line 
Satan Seahorse” goes with it. That’s the name of the mimeographed | with hh as the heb is 
newspaper which Cpl. Floyd Snyder has been editing for the past 18| wheeling slowly around to the 
months. In civilian life, the corporal was an archeologist, school; north and im the direction of 
teacher and bat nae 7g pm as Naples, A vaiiant Allied band 
w should no overlook re 
. PVT. EDWARD C. SANDERSON, Philadelphia, a machine gunner — in the gh bills of eee sae 
with a recon patrol, gets his battle inspiration frem several revealing} peninsula west ef Salerno and 
photos of Margie Hart. "She always goes along with me,” Pvt. San-/have for the past two weeks re- 
derson said, patting the ammunition box of bis gun, where he keeps |cisted with great courage al 
the pictures. - e é German efforts te dislodge them. 
TWO MEDICS stationed at Albanella won’t go wandering in| That is typical of all the sol- 
strange places again. S-Sgt. Pred Morgan, Edgartown, Miss., and Szt.|diers in the Salerno _ sector. 
Herman Puller, Meridian, Miss., heard there was fighting on a hill| American and British, fighting 
beyond the town and went up to look around. They drove up and} side by side, have built a strong 
down, but cculdn’t find a soul. Later they fownd that the hill had | bridgehead against odds that 
been abandoned by American troops and was being occupied by Ger- | would have routed much larger 

mans at the very time they were investigating. armies with less courage. 





ALTAVILLA, Sept. 19 (Delayed)— 
Red-eyed, still-terrified ecivilians— 
dazed after a steady four-day ar- 
tillery barrage—crept out of their 
cellars to welcome American sol- 
diers who occupied Altavilla in 
force today. 

Altavilla changed hands twice in 
four days. When Ameriean patrols 
entered it, the Germans waited 
awhile, then showered the town 
with shells. When our.men retreat- 
ed to the lower edges of the town, 
Yank artillery blasted it to smoke 
out the Jerries hiding in the houses 
near the top of a hill above the 
town. The result makes Altavilla 


Altavilla Emerges 
As A Little Bizerta 


By Sgt. PAUL S. GREEN 
(Stars and Stripes Stafj Writer) 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY’ ABOVE scuffle, the Jerries fied, and Gor- 


ham’'s patrol turned their own gun 
on them. 


| The battle for Altavilla began 


right after the taking of Albanelia, 
on the hill across the valley. Alba- 
nella also changed hands several 

before the high ground 


| times 
around it was made secure. The 


advance was slow because of the 
German artillery on the hills. The 
accuracy of this artillery was ex- 
plained by a civilian, who said that 
some time ago the enemy had set 
up an artillery school in the re- 
gion. They knew every inch of the 
terrain, and could drop their shells 
blindfolded. They had so many 
shelis stored here that they could 


look like a little Bizerta. be , 
The town was captured by a loose a barrage on one or two 


ers. 

flanking movement to the east The ” up-and-down countryside 
which brought our soldiers to the! sian't help either. The lack of a 
high hills beyond it. Yesterday good road and the thick under- 
German snipers and artillery bat- crowth made it impossible to drive 
teries caught between the Ameri- | jeeps and trucks to forward posi- 
cans and the town were cleaned tions. The troops had to use mules, 
out, and the rest of them driven as they did in Sicily, to bring. up 
over the hills and across the Ca- | supplies. : z 
lore River valley. "These past four days have bcen 

The fighting was pretty fieree. | pretty tough,” admitted Pvt. Amos 
In one place above the town the | Overholt of Chicago. 
Germans set up a machine gun; *”Yeah,” chimed in Sgt. Russell 
nest in the steeple of a church. A | Stevens, Everett, Mass., lounging 
patrol led by Lt. Fordyce Gorham luxuriously in his much-used fox- 
of Muncey, Pa., crept up to the hole, "shrapnel was flying fast and 
hideout while our artillery threw furious for awhile. But it’s all over 
shells at the steeple. After a short now.” 


JEEP RIDE IN ITALY 


+Contenued jrom Page i; 


splatter of black explosive and tops, sheared away the foliage or 
Ses eee Sp Se eee, ee oe eee ‘ine 
The jeep driver got up and’ A line of infantry on either 
brushed himself off: "I wouldn't Of the highway was filing across 
have done that in Sicily,” he mut- the danger zone. Coming this way 
tered sheepishly. ”Do you think were @ few Italians, burdened by 
Ive lost my nerve, maybe?” are eg oo ees aes 
P ‘t thin A se n c-stricken 
Pi Hg | Salied” mana to get safely through the shelled 
. . 
cheaptahily as I beushed myself oft. The jeep took off down the road. 
"Shall we try to get the jeep Avtomatically we hunched lewer 
through now?” he asked. than low. "Even so, I feel like a 
"Do you think we should?” I/ beautiful fat target,” groaned the 
§ driver, who is very slim. He pressed 
There was an embarrassing si-/| the gas all the way to the floor- 
lence. "Seems pretty quiet right ‘i 
now,” he said at last. Right about CRATERS AND SHELLS 
then the 88 tossed another shot Once we plunged into a half- 
into the area. At that he gave &/ filled crater and the jeep almost 
shallow grin: "Once we make it tO overturned. Once the solid blast of 
the highway we come under the; artillery jerked us stiff—but it was 
protection of the cliff. Shall we/ our own. Once came the low siren 
try it?” whistle of a shell headed our way, 
“Okay.” but the man beside me just smiled; 
JEEP HEADS IN suddenly he a was going 
to pass over our 4 
Fg tne gene ge sr vgy-ygehreny, And then we were out of the 
coas aigh danger zone. 
pr dhe * oe ——_ plage ~~ "How do you feel?” the driver 
side by stately poplars. It leoked a ‘ 
very peaceful at first glance. At oat" y,” I said, “how do you 
ma oa. Eg MM e.. “Okay,” said the jeep driver. . 
cavities in the line of poplars! "Think you've lost your nerve? 
where shells had broken off their "Tf I did. T've got it back again,” 
the reborn veteran said. 















































“SNACK” 


OUT OF HELL 


(Continued from Page 1) 








ed to defend the river bank. When 
the German tanks came, we could 
do nothing but dig in since they 
were all around us.” 

The corporal spoke then: “I 
don't know how they didn’t dis- 
cover us. We were only about 200 
yards from their machine guns and 
anti-aircraft guns.” 

"That isn’t all,” the sergeant 
said. "We were getting our own 
‘artillery fire and strafing from our 
| planes, and couldn't do nothing 
about it.” 
| During all this time, the men 
Hved on dry corn and onions for 
food, and drank water from the 
river 


f "you know how we made 
smokes?” the sergeant said. "We 




















used to get leaves of dry cern and 
roll it in paper and then use the 
rays of the sun through our binoc- 
ulars to light the leaves.” 


Jib Of Frisco Gob 
Lacks Nautical Cut 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 24—- 
Even granting that Navy store- 
keepers aren't custom tailors, the 
uniform of a young gob strolling 
Market Street didn’t leek quite 
right to two shore patrolmen, and 
when the gob gave out a snappy 
left-hend salute, the «jig was up. 
‘The odd sailor turned out to be & 
woman, Mrs. Rosella Blaek. The 
SPs took her into custody. 
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Tired Duce Fails T 
‘People’s Swing 


o Stem 
To Allies 





Over the roar of cannons, the) the face of these threats, the Ital- 
Italian people this week heard the! ians were reported to be resisting 
voices of their former and current! all the way from Turin, in the 
leaders. From "somewhere in Ger- north, to Naples, just beyond the 
many” came the tired subaued Allied-German battle lines. The 
voice of Mussolini, speaking to, voice of Badoglio appeared to be 
oe first ag ag his; winning the battle of oratory. 

power. rom rshal 
Radio Italiana behind Allied lines) a. ay ae ee 
came two speeches by Marshal 


were waiting for him. They bun- 
dled him off in an ambulance, un- 
der protest, said Mussolini. To 
avoid rescue, he was 
flown from Rome to the island of 
Penza, off Naples, then to La 
Maddelena off Sardinia, 
the Gran Sasso area north 
Rome where, on Sept. 11, one day 
after the armistice was announc- 


Balkans Fight Nazis 
| With Italians’ Arms 


LONDON, Sept. 24 — Neutraljnow be shelling the nearby port 
sources this week asserted that an-|of Fiume, which the Italians seized 
other European front has -been|from the newly formed Yugoslav 
jopened against Adolf Hitler—and kingdom just after the World War. 
opened by peoples who were sup-| Last night it was reported whole 
posedly helpless under the Axis | bodies of partisan troops entered 
yoke. The new front lay in the) Trieste, and with the help of the 
always turbulent Balkan peninsula, | local inhabitants attacked the Ger- 
jacross ‘the Adriatic from fallen|man garrison in the streets. 

Italy. Other Yugoslav drives were re- 





Pietro Badoglio. 


As the people listened, their 
country rocked with the threats of; 
Germans 


their former ally, the 
who shouted for obedience 
promised death to “traitors.” 


and 
In 


"We cannot permit the Ger- 
mans to treat our country as a 
conquered land. We cannot permit 
the Germans our cities in. order 
to save their own .. . Today there 
is one password for all: ‘Out with 
the Germans.’” 





French Troops 
Speed Freedom 


For Corsicans 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Sept. 24—French troops, it 
was officially announced yesterday, 
are now in possession of two-thirds 
of Corsica and are steadily driving 
the Germans back into the north- 
east corner. 


French landings on _ Corsica, 
which lies due north of Sardinia 
across the narrow straits of Boni- 
facie and about 60 miles west of 
Italy’s Mediterranean coast, were 
announced earlier in the week by 
General Henri Giraud. The week 
also brought the news that the 
island of Sardinia had been rid of 
Germans by Italian troops. Yester- 


day the hour seemed to be ap-| 


preaching when the Germans 
would be driven from both Medi- 
terranean isles. 


One communique issued by Gen- 
eral Giraud said in part: 

"Immediately after the news of 
the Italian armistice became known 
French Corsican patriots took up 
the fight against the Germans. | 
French commandos were imme-| 
diately landed to back up the pa- 
triots.” 

Later communiques announced 
that an American commando unit 
was fighting side by side with the 
regular French troops and Corsican 
patriots and declared: 


"The Allied navies and air forces 
are maintaining a very effective 
blockade of the eastern part of the 
island, making it difficult for the 
enemy to evacuate materials or 
personnel either by sea or by air.’’| 


Yesterday an official French, 
press release disclosed that two 
French cruisers, six destroyers and 
three submarines have been in 
operation in the western Mediter- 
ranean, actively aiding in the 


landing of the French troops on p| 


Corsica. The vessels included the, 
7,600-ton cruiser-Montcalm and the 
6,500-ton cruiser Jeanne d’Arc, 
which was recently refitted in the, 
United States. The fast, heavy de- 


| Duce told of his arrest by cara- 
|binieri after a 20-minute confer- 


‘home at Sorrento after a Fascist 


RESISTANCE MOUNTS 


Between the first and second 
Badoglio messages, Italian resist- 
ance to the German occupying 
army mounted. Neutral reports 
told of workers in Italian factories 
now controlled by the Germans 
throwing sand in the machines, of 
farmers in the Rome area refus- 
ing to sell their crops to Nazi-con- 
trolled markets, of Italian soldiers 
and hastily organized People’s 
Guards. In the Vatican, Pope Pius 
XII was reportedly isolated by a 
German armed guard. 


Later in the week Marshal Ba- 
| doglio spoke again, reviewing the 
| series of events that led to the 
surrender of Italy and indicting 
Mussolini for taking Italy into an 





| impossible war after leading her 
| through battles in Ethiopia and 
‘Spain which he said, had provid- 
ed her with enough reconstruction 
work to last a century. 
| The Marshal declared that the 
Italian army and people had been 
| sacrificed to the Germans, who 
| always considered Italy inferior. 
Safely in German hands, Benito 
Mussolini opened the speechmak- 
| ing as the week began. The former 


ence with King Vittiorio Em- 





parachutisis who 


glider, 


ORDERS TO SHOOT 


This was -Mussolini’s story and, 
for the moment, 


landed by 





| withdrawal 


there was NO/tages: (1) 
of the Allies had escaped, although 
the Badoglio Government . had 
been instructed during the armis- 
tice conferences to keep him un- 
der strong guard. Speaking to 
Parliament this week, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill blamed 
gee > os “great daring” on 

the rac descent on | 
the Bm whe had ; one to | Liberation in Yugoslavia, but neu- 
shoot Mussolini if there was any|‘ral sources declared omy Po 
attempt at rescue, but they failed|®'™y was mainly — a. we 
in their duty.” He saw no indica-|¥e@Pons seized from the Ttalians— 
ti of breach of faith by th Hitler’s former aides. The Allies, 
ea SS = - y ° however, did not overlook the op- 
Badoglio government. portunity to take advantage of 
Under German protection, the’ Balkan chaos. British forces moved 
former began to form &/into the Dodecanese Islands, in 
Fascist government with the nom-| the Aegean Sea between Greece 
ination of ministers to serve him.'and Turkey. At the week’s end the 
Among them were such noted British were said to have occupied 
Fascists as Marshal Rodolfo | four of these 13 Italian islands 
Graziani, the former chief of staff) yi:nout resistance. British forces, 
and commander of the Italian| according to Reuter’s received an 
army which attempted to invade| enthusiastic welcome from Italian 
Egypt in 1940. a named | earrison troops and Greek civilians 
himself as foreign minister but) then landing forces arrived at 
declined - mention the seat >" Samos Cos, Leros and Castelorizo. 
government. . . 

; Yugoslavia, where guerrilla bands 
Despite an obedient Mussolini, | ave been resisting the Nazis ever 
there was no sign this week that | ince the Germans invaded and 
the Germans could expect obedi- | overran the country in 1941, was 
came Se nee wares Ss ey. Al- | the rincipal theater of Balkan ac- 
though headlines announcing the| ; 7 : » The People’s ATEY 
surrender of Italy had said that/|tion last week. P S 


rugged peninsula; (2) it 





tional duties. 








manuele on the fateful morning 
of July 25. Il Duce had found the 
king “unreasonable,” and when he 


| 


| left the Royal Palace, carabinieri ever been before. 


"Italy is out of the war,” Italy |of Liberation, operating under un- 
this weak appeared to be more in- | disclosed leadership, has apparently 
volved in the war than she had | taken the port of Susak on the 

Italo-Yugoslavy border and may 





Croce, Famed Italian Liberal, 


Warns Of Another Versailles 





CAPRI, Italy, Sept. 19 (Delayed) 
—Aged Sen. Benedetto Croce, gen- 
erally regarded as Italy’s greatest 
living philosopher-historian and a 
leader of anti-Fascism since the 
first days of Benito Mussolini’s 
rise to power, has taken refuge 
with his family on this Allied-oc- 
cupied island in the Bay of Na- 


es. 
A British launch rescued the 
Croce family from its mainland 


broadcast threatened vengeance 
on the old man for his two-decade 


thing. The lesson is: Do not take! freedom 


By JOHN O. KEARNEY 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


historian last night sat cross-legged 1924, in showing itself as anti- 
and talked. His speech was low,| liberal and tyrannical. Croce pro- 
unhesitating and directed at his) tested, warned his people. He spoke 
daughter Elena, who fluently) his opposition aloud in the Ro- 
translated his words into English. | ge yp ed seeatesy Sore - 

"I hope,” said Benedetto Croce,| Which all outstanding Itallan art- 
"that ~ ll system of totalitarian | Ss, writers and scientists 
or authoritarian government will 
emerge defeated from this war, 
and I hope that the supremacy of | 
liberal regimes will be re-estab- 


lished. |advisable not to silence him, 


"The failure of the peace Of; On the subject of liberty, as aj 
Versailles should teach us some -| principle involved in 


and common stice. 


his say on the printed page. Out! 


of Liberalism.” 


According to neutral dispatches,| ported along the Dalmatian coast 
ed, he was rescued by Germanj/none too clear and possibly none/and in the interior the patriots 
too trustworthy, the origins of this) were said to have cut the railroad 
week's "Balkan war” can be traced between Trieste, Italy, and Ljubl- 
directly to Italy’s surrender. Italy's; jana, Yugoslavia. The line is one 
from the war gave of the most important, linking Ger- 
Balkan patriots two great advan-|many with the Balkans. Farther 
j It left the Germans|south in Albania there were also 
contradiction. The prize prisoner|short of men to police the long,|reports of clashes with the Ger- 
gave;mans, but here the situation was 
Balkan anti-Nazis opportunity toj|exceedingly obscure. 

take weapons from Italian troops, | 


The most sensational report 


no longer concerned with occupa- | from the Balkans—it was not con- 


firmed—said that Croat troops, 


The German radio declared that | Supposedly pro-Axis, had deserted 
Allied officers were directing op-|to the Yugoslavs when sent in by 
ations of the People’s Army in| the Germans to take a hand in 


suppressing Balkan rebellions. Be- 
fore the war Croatia was part af 
Yugoslavia but a restive one. After 
the invasion of Yugoslavia, Croatia 
was made a nominally independent 
kingdom and was generally regard- 
ed as an Axis satellite. 








Commons Hears 
Hess Case Data 
And War Review 


LONDON, Sept. 24—The House 
of Commons heard a series of full- 
dress speeches on the war this 
week from Britain's Prime Minis- 
ter and Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden shed lignt on the mysterious 
case of Rudolph “Hess, the No. 2 
Nazi who tiled to Scotiand in 1941. 
Winston Churchill gave a sweeping 
review of war progress and fore- 
told the end of "Nazi tyranny and 
Prussian militarism.” 

In a high-spirited speech, Mr. 
Churchill went back to last No- 
vember and traced the course of 
the war down to the invasion of 
Italy. 

The terms were signed at Syra- 
cuse on the night of Sept. 3,” said 
Mr. Churchill. "The Russian gov- 
ernment, having studied the terms, 


authorized Gen. Eisenhower to 
sign them in their name.” 
CITES ALLIED GAINS 
Commenting on the increased 


effectiveness of our arms and the 
marked disintegration of Ger- 
many’s efforts to stop the flow of 





supplies across the Atlantic, the 


were | Prime Minister revealed the follow- 
elected. For 20 years he has had|ing facts: 


The British and American forces 


of those years come his "History “ave "an ever-increasing supply. of 
He was so famous|t¢ v aircraft which 
|abroad that the Fascists deemed it |ceeds the German supply by more 


together ex- 


than five to one.” 


For the four months ending 


commor | Sept. 18 no Allied merchant vessel 


| opposition to Duce. The 177-year- 
old historian, who resigned as 
| Italian Minister of Instruction in 
/1922 in protest against Fascism, 
arrived here in the dead of night. 

Alert and _  stout-hearted but 


stroyers Le Fantasque and Le Ter- 
rible have also been in operation. 


It was also announced that Gen- 
eral Giraud had made a four-day 
tour of the Corsican battlefields. 
Preparations for the landings On hajif-inclined to feel that he had 
Corsica, an official French spokes-| walked out on the young men and 
man said, were made six months| women who have been his unor- 
in advance and guns and other; ganized anti-Fascist supporters 
equipment were delivered secretly; throughout Italy, Croce came to 
by submarine and parachute to|/Capri with his wife and four 
Corsican patriots, of whom some| youngish, comely daughters. 

10,000 had been armed when! In his suite in the stately Al- 





: ju 
vengeance; do not chain entire| penedetto Croce had this to say: 
peoples. "The true idea of liberty is not 

"The object should be to create,| bound to any particular economic 
for both vanquished and conquer-| interests, but approves and ac- 
ors—men, all of them—a condition| cepts any economic measures and 
of common existence wherein it| regulations which intensify and 
will be possible to settle differ- | extend human freedom and aug- 
ences peacefully and to thrive; ment the blessings of civilization. 
peacefully.” | Liberty, as I think of it, is a re- 

The old man went back to his) ligious principle which, renews and 
memories. He recalled his first) governs the whole of a man’s soul; 
suspicions of the Fascist move-/| it is that which inspires the best 
ment. He said that Fascism began/| works in every field of human ac- 
to manifest its character fully in| tivity.” 





French troops moved in. bergo Morgano Tiberio, the famous 






Saas Sa 


_ HERE IS THE FIRST BATCH of German prisoners 


es 


xy 


|was sunk by enemy action in the 
North Atlantic; and no Allied ships 
}were sunk by U-boats in any part 
of the world in the first fortnight 
of this month. 

Predicting further blows against 
the Japs, Mr. Churchill said that 
considerable progress had been 
made in the organization of the 
Southeast Asia Command, under 
Lord Louis Mountbatten and mod- 
eled on that which has been set . 
up under General Eisenhower with 
so much success. 

NO LENIENCY 


rounded, up by an, Allied soldier on an I 


Surrender On A Beachhead 








talian beach in the Salerno area. 
(By British Army Photo Unit) 


Mr. Churchill reiterated that the 
Nazis could expect no _ lenient 
treatment from the Allies. 

The cloak of secrecy which had 

veiled the story behind Rudolf 
Hess’ sensational flight to Scot- 
land was lifted by Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden. Mr. Eden revealed that 
Hess came to Britain as Hitler's 
deputy and brought with him 
peace proposals from the Fuehrer. 
These terms stipulated that Eng- 
land should have a free hand in 
the British empire and that Ger- 
many should be given a free hand 
in Europe. The Nazi emissary also 
revealed that Hitler had certain 
demands to make on Russia which 
would have to be satisfied through 
negotiation of war. 
Hess was said to have empha- 
sized that Hitler would not nego- 
tiate with the Churchill govern- 
ment and that if any terms were 
to be reached between the two na- 
tions, Mr. Churchill and his party 
would have to get out. He warned 
that if Britain refused to discuss 
terms, it would be the Fuehrer’s 
duty to destroy Great Britain and 
keep her in a state of permanent 
subjugation. 
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CAPTAIN GARRITY 
Dear Editor: 

I was wondering if Capt. Gar- 
rity’s letter in the Sept. 18 Stars 
and Stripes with the suggestion 
that all but seven dollars be taken 
out of the pay of the soldier would 
apply to officers as well. After 
paying one dollar 40 cents for two 
uniforms being laundered, I would 
not look forward to the rest of the 
month with any degree of pleas- 
ure. However, if Capt. Garrity is 
willing to pay for his laundry, cig- 
arettes, candy and toilet articles 
and go down to the Officers Club 
for the rest of the month on the 
balance of seven dollars . . . well, 
I’m still not in favor of it. 

Why not go after the soldiers in 
the States? They are near service 
clubs, USO and YMCAs; movies 
have special rates; Stage Door 
Canteens everywhere; stage plays 
free to men in uniform; families 
invite men to their homes either 
in the city or weekend cabins; 
half fare on the trains; swimming 
parties at the beach clubs, say, 
those are the guys who don’t need 
more than seven per month! 

I have a wife and child and am 
fully aware of my responsibilities 
to them now and after the war. 
If we win this war, which is a 
certainty, there will be no need 
for ex-servicemen to worry. 

As for taxes, well . . . there have 
always been taxes! 

—Sgt, I. Teitelbaum 


PRESUMPTION 


Dear Editor: 

The old refrain "Why don’t you 
grab a puptent and come out 
with the combat troops for a while” 
still holds good from our view- 
point here. Reference the final 
paragraph in "Of All Things,” 
Sept. 4, issue which says, quote, 
"Mostly they DON’T want cans of 
spam or candies or perishables and 
unanimously they don’t want neck- 
ties or stuff they can get in a PX 
here.” 

You are presuming just too damn 
much. Agreed we don’t want 








Spam. But when ‘the only sweets 
(?) we have had for eight months 
are Charms and Life Savers, very 
definitely we do want candies and 
any other sweets that we can get 
from home. Of course, the Navy 
is limited to a dozen or so bars of 
candy a week, but’ we're not the 
Navy. 

All troops in this theater don’t 
have a PX around the corner. In 
this particular unit the only access 
the men have to combs, brushes, 
stationery, and other similar neces- 
sary items is through the mails 
from home. 

Think the "featherbed” soldiers 
in Algiers should do a little more 
investigating before making such 
an all enveloping statement. 

—Capt. Benjamin B. Maxwell 





MOHAMMED 


Dear Editor: 

Now and then we see a picture 
of a mascot of some organization. 
But we think we have the best and 
smallest in Africa. Here is Moham- 
med. He is, we are told, a Maltese 





terrier. He’s about six inches high 
and only twice as long. 
Mohammed is three months old 
and the only member of the or- 
ganization who likes GI stew. He 
belongs to our Chaplain, Capt. 
Roscoe C. Miller, and as his as- 
sistant, he holds a T-5 rating. 





—3ith Service Group 





Puptent Poets 





VIN ROUGE 


Here I lie upon-my bed, 

Throat all dry . _ oO head: 

Don't know what 7 did ... where 
I've -been ... 

Gawd ... what terrible shape I’m 
in: 

Don’t know what I had to drink 


Or how much... can’t even 
think... 

Did I see a woman tonight... 

Did I do wrong... or right? 


—T-5 Albert G. Brindle 





DEATH IN THE DESERT 


In sultry sanded desert wastes 
a fallen soldier lies; 

A hasty wooden cross, silent sentry 
brushed by wind. 

He found a peace, a solemn rest 
removed from battle cries. 

You endless, torrid desert! 

Bane of all that’s sane... 

You’ve found a soul gone now 
from selfish mortal life; 

Now take delight, ‘you. useless 


waste, 
Another gain. 
—Lt. Joseph P. Roth 





A LA CARTE 


First of all, a cantaloupe, 

Juicy ripe with yellow pulp, 
Then I'll have an omelette, 
Dozen egs at least I'll get, 

Nice hot biscuits, butter oozing, 
Bacon lean, of my own choosing. 
Tender steak and roasted ‘amb, 





And, to hell with luncheon Spam. 
Green peas fresh and mashed 
potatoes, 

Crispy lettuce, red tomatoes, 
Russian dressing, savor mild .. . 
Stuff like this drives me wild 
Apple pie, ice cream, and candy, 
Rich blacks coffee, then a brandy. 
If I die before I wake, 
Let it be from bellyache. 

—Pvt. Robert 8S. Rosenbaum 


COMING CLEAN 
The Army will not make you rich— 
So runs the song with bug:e. 
Yet in X I saved my pay 
By being very frugal. 
"Why didst not bring that dough 
to me?” 
My wife will ask suspiciousiy, 
With raised eyebrow and lurking 
thought 
I spent my money viciously 
"I was not gay,’ I'll say, 
could ‘ 
I buy you gems and scarabs. 
My money went for laundry bills. 
Charged me by many Arabs.” 
—Maj. Fairfax Downey 


SAINTS ELIZABETH 


There are some who are attractive, 

There are a few who get my eye, 

There are three who make my 
mind quite active 

Each time they’re passing by— 

They all set my heart a-flutter 

And I bless the gals’ auxiliary, 

But the one who really drives me 
WACKY 

Is the one who waits for me! 

—Cpl. Jacob Goldstein 





"nor 





Manual For Kiska, 
Secret Weapon 


And Motion Sickness 





Manual for Kiska 

When US. troops landed on 
Kiska in the Aleutian Islands, they 
carried copies of ”’The Soldiers’ 
Manual: Every Man Bis Own 
Vaiet—Every Foxhole a Suite ai 
the Waldorf.” A _ little number 
turned out by one Capt. Roy L. 
Atteberry, the manual was filled 
with expert pointers informally 
presented and, as manuals go, it 
was something of a best-seller. 

Among the helpful hints for the 
boys on Kiska were many of value 
to Yanks in other places. Regard- 
ing feet, Capt. Atteberry advises: 
"Start now to get your feet ready 
for the day when you come out of 
a landing boat looking for some- 
thing to shoot. Get rid of athlete's 
foot now . 
most valuable piece of extra cloth- 
ing. Change to dry socks whenever 
possible and if they are not avail- 
able wring out your wet socks be- 
fore putting them back on.” 

Regarding food: 
have been in battle say that you 


be too scared and nervous, but 
that will wear off. After the first 
couple of days ‘you will be very 
hungry, and if you have not forced 
yourself to eat during the initial 
excitement, you will be so weak 
that a good meal may not bring 
you back in shape . . . Don’t eat 
field rations aboard ship. Ship 
chow may seem bad, but you ain't 
seen nothin’ yet.” 

Regarding weapons: "Don’t leave 
your weapon behind if you are 
slightly wounded. Keep it as long 
as you can Carry it Don’t 
spread the cotter pin of a grenade 
to make it safer. This may keep 
you from drawing the pin in time, 
and it is plenty safe the way it 
comes ... Use captured or aban- 
doued enemy weapons whenever 
possible and practical ... but be 
careful of booby traps left around 
abandoned enemy weapons.” 


Secret Weapon 

One more Axis spook fell flat on 
its face last week when the closet 
was opened. For several years Ger- 
many and Japan had been trying 
to scare honest folk with talk of 


: |secret weapons, but when a group 


of Anglo-American Army and 
Navy officers came together to 
look into the claims, they found 
that in four years of war neither 
side had produced a new major 
weapon of war. Minor ones, how- 
ever, are sometimes reported, such 
as the "screaming meemie” mor- 
tar, which must have seemed ma- 
jor enough to those directly af- 
fected. 

In the ten newest developments 


in war weapons, the experts 
said, the Allies have a _e de- 
cided edge. Keeping no _ secrets, 


the group listed the developments: 
Land mines, self-propelled guns, 
tank-busting planes and the earlier 





dive bombers, small escort aircraft 
carriers, long-range air attacks on 
submarines, torpedo planes, pre- 
cision bombing by American Flying 
Fortresses, British area bombing, 
improved oombs, radio and radio 
location. 

But no secret weapon yet, such 
as a boomerang gun to throw a 
net around a division CP and haui 
in the enemy like a load of hali- 
but. Chances are the Germans 
won’t even think of this one until 
an inventor from Flatbush has al- 
ready put it on the market. 


Motion Sickness 

Firm believers in the scientific 
method will note with respect the 
new experiment at Camp Edwards, 
Mass., featuring the Mation Sick- 
ness Machine. The machine was 
invented to give medical research- 
ers at Camp Edwards a constant 
supply of seasick subjects. By 
examining the subjects, the medi- 
cos test new preventives for sea- 
sickness. 
It’s a simple device, says Lt. 
Wendell Lockett, who invented the 
machine. It reproduces the three 
basic motions of a boat at sea— 
the up-and-down pitch, the side- 
to-side yaw and the roll. The vol- 
unteer merely climbs aboard, sits 
down and in a moment he’s pitch- 
ing, yawing and rolling, with the 
machine doing all the work. 
According to latest reports from 
Camp Edwards, enough heroes 
have already gone through the 
machine to enable the doctors to 
discover a good preventive for sea- 





sickness. They don’t say what the 
preventive is. 





. Spare socks are your |! 


"Soldiers who|' 


won’t be hungry at first. You will | ‘7x55 
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Matter Of 


A six-year-old mademoiselle in 
Tunis spends. her time leaning out 
a window, chatting with English 
and American soldiers. Her parents 
have a protective custody attitude 
toward children and seldom allow 
little Jeanne ‘o run about the 
streets, so the only place she could 
have picked up her stock of English 
was in her first floor retreat. Not 
only is Jeanne’s English surprising- 
ly good, but she has also mastered 
both the broad and Brookiyn A, 
suiting her pronunciation to the 
brand of Allied specimen she finds 
outside her window. 


Jeanne is one of many now af- 
fected by global war, which, among 
other things, is startling the werid 
into an awareness of language. Be- 
fore the war began, language was 
something you accepied without 
comment, like the shape of your 
ears. Not so now. 


Club Project 


Back in the States, judging by 

reports in hometown newspapers, 
people are paying more attention 
to language than ever before. The 
Berlitz Schools, which will teach 
you anything from Chinese to Es- 
Kimo, are riding the boom. The 
method of teaching language by 
means Oi phonograph records is 
gaining in popularity. The women’s 
clubs of America have snapped up 
the trend and are absorbing for- 
eign languages at an astonishing 
rate. 
«en Sen, Eimer Thomas, Dem- 
ocrat from Oklahoma, has joined 
in the fun. Last June he presented 
to the Senate assembled a new 
concoction called a global alphabet. 
Devised by Robert L. Owen, who 
used to be a Senator from Okla- 
homa, it is now preserved as Sen- 
ate Document 49. Owen’s alphabet 
is designed for every race from the 
Arab, who writes from right to 
ieft, to the Japanese, who goes 
from top to bottom. There are 41 
common symbols in the Owen al- 
phabet and 16 others for special 
emergencies. All of them look like | 
shorthand symbols, but aren’t. The 
ex-Senator guarantees to teach 
practically anybody Chinese in a 
month or two if the student holds 
still long enough. 


Basic English ‘ 
Another system for common 
world understanding which has 
been bouncing around for ten years 
now is basic English. Since Winstom 
Churchill mentioned it in his re- 
cent speech at Harvard University, 
Basic English has begun to pick 
as much publicity as Frank 
Sinatra. 

Basic English is a little idea 
worked out a decade ago by Dr. 
Cc. K, Ogden, director of .the Or- 
thological Institute at Cambridge, 





—MLL. ‘for a universal language wien he 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


La Guerre Brings Up 


Capiscoing 





By T-Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer, 


discovered that 850 common Eng- 
lish words would express practic- 
ally anything worth talking about 
if you knew how use them. The 
Ogden system has only 18 verbs, 
which are made to do the work 
of all other verbs. If you want to 
say, "Hitler surrenders” in Basic, 
you say, "Hitler gives up,” which 
is just as nice a way of putting it. 

The news accounts don’t say 
whether Dr. Ogden spent the last 
war in foreign service, but if he 
did, it’s understandable why he 
decided to use English as the basis 
of his universal language instead 
of 850 words of Czechoslovak, 
which would have been more 
pleasant for the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks. The same preference for the 
English tongue can also be dis- 
cerned in GIs in North Africa, Si- 
cily and Italy, who thought the 
Tower of Babel was a Biblical al- 
lusion until the convoys dropped 


' anchor. 


Parlez Vous 


In North Africa and Sicily the 
GI discovered the fickleness of 
human expression and though 
some of his pals bought grammars 
and phrasebooks, he _ generally 
climbed guiltily into his easy chair 
of English, occasionally thrashing 
out with a muttered ’Non compris” 
or "No capisco.” He figured that if 
@ person couldn’t speak a decent 
English, the hell with it. 

The attitude, condemn it as you 
will, brought certain results. Arab 
shoe shine boys may retain some 
of their remarkable English phrases 
for generations to come. In Sicily, 
bambinos are already Jearning to 
say "chow” instead of "mangiare.” 
And in Berlin, if this keeps up, 
rathskellar proprietors may soon be 
expected to refer to "“wiener- 
schnitzel’ as veal cutlet and "kar- 
toeffelkloese” as potato pancake. 





They Say... 








England. Dr. Ogden was hunting 


~ 


EDWARD F. PRICHARD, 300- 
pound assistant in the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, on being 
drafted into the Army: 

"They scraped: the bottom of 
the barrel. Now they’re taking 
the barrel.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT, at a service- 
men’s dance somewhere in the 
South Pacific: 

"I’m too old. I only know two 
dances, the waiiz and the Vir- 
ginia reel. The floor is too 
crowded for a waltz, ard I doubt 
that anyone remembers the Vir- 
ginia reel,” 


FRANK SINATRA: ¥ 
"I have a passion for classical 
music. I own albums.” 
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Y anks (ith ‘Rifles-Aawilla Saga 


By SEYMOUR KORMAN 


(Chicago Tribune and Mutual 
Broadcasting System Cor- 





respondent ) us off the same way even if we 
*|} are on the hill.” 
WITH THE 5TH aRMy In, | “4 him I had seen a jeep 
ITALY, Sept. 19 (Delayed)—For 


ten hours last night and this 
morning a little parity of infan- 
try which I accompanied — a 


party never numbering more): 


than sixty — held the _ stra- 
tegic hill southwest of Altavilla 
against the worst the Germans 
could throw at us. Dug into fox- 
holes and clhistered behind little 
rises of ground, we were raked by 
terrific fire from 88s, tank destroy- 
ers, mortars, machine guns and 
snipers. And the soldiers with me 
had only rifles with which to re- 
ply and those small arms could 
be used on few occasions for fear 
of giving away our exact location. 

It was a battle that may never 
get a line in history books but to 
us who came back, the ever on 
that hill and the dark hours pre- 
ceeding were our closest brush 
with death. Not all my comrades 
came back—when we were forced 
at last to give up that ground. 
Squads will do that later when 
we firmly hold the hill. And there 
were German dead—more than we 
lost—to be buried, too. 


A Few Stars 


It was about 8 o’clock last night 
when I struck through the fields 
and ravines to find the unit with 
which I had spent two weeks in 
various bivouacs before coming in- 
to Italy. There were a few stars 
in the sky but the moon had not 
yet risen. From afar I could hear 
the thunder of the enemy 88s and 
above Salerno harbor the flak 
show was on as our ground bht- 
teries strove to pick German raid- 
ers out of the sky. 

The moon came up now, har- 
vest bright and fat, outrivaling the 
flares Jerry was dropping. I reach- 
ed an irrigation ditch and re- 
ceived and answered the. chal- 
lenge. It was the post I sought 
and I dropped down into gallant 
company including the colonel, 
who must be nameless; Lt. Col. 
Leslie G. Freeman, Cortland, New 
York; Ist Lt. Forrest Richter, 
Caldwell, Idaho ,and a major from 
California who had been one of 
my favorite companions in biv- 
ouacs. 

"We've got a tough task ahead 
of us,” the colonel explained and 
pointed to that fateful hill some 
five miles away in a straight line 
but more than ten miles over 
rocky terrain, Low ground to the 
northeast gave a saddle effect and 
it was by that saddle that we had 
to mount in a flanking movement. 


"I’ve got .two battalion units 
heading up there and this head- 
quarters company has to meet 
them,” the colonel continued. 
"We've got to get there before 





















but it probably would be some 
time before they would catch up 
with us. 

"I can’t wait,” said the com- 
mander. "Our mission is to get 
there tonight.” 

And now the 88s opened up in 
earnest. We saw gun flashes 
against the sky and in a few sec- 
onds we burrowed into a ditch. I 
was glad that light travels fast- 
er than lead. Three times the evil 
guns banged but their missles fell 
far away from us. 

"Three times and not a hit,” the 
colonel said. ’’*We win the cigar for 
that.” 

No sooner had he spoken than 
the 88s roared again. And now we 
didn’t dare peek above the ditch 
to observe the flashes, for those 
last shells hit about 50 yards ahead 
of us. "They have us bracketed,” 
Freeman muttered, "Hold tight.” 

"Get ready to run,” the com- 
mander called. But that terrible 
scream from a shell which meant 
it was going to hit right at us 
sent us plowing up. more earth: in 
the bottom of the ditch as we 
panted and prayed. The _ shel] 
smashed into a tree at the end of 
our ditch. Tree trunks and tree 
limbs went flying over us. Shrap- 
nel pocked out gaping holes in 
our shelter. 

But one piece of shrapnel did 
not go into the earth. It tore a 
hole in the back of a captain near 
Freeman. The captain gasped and 





daylight or else Jerry will pick 
us Off like ducks on the low 
ground on this side. And there's 
no certainty he won’t be picking 


crew laying wire communications 


mercifully he died. No one else 
was hurt. Quickly we pulled off 
the tree timbers which had fallen 
across us and at the colonel’s com- 
mand we debouched from the 
ditch. Which way? 


"Forward of course,” the col- 






fd ; 
4 ee! 


onel yelled. "That’s our best hope. 
The nearer we get the more de- 
filaded we'll be.” 

We raced across broken fields 
up hills and down hills. Always 
the 88s followed, bracketing us but 
they weren't scoring direct hits. 

"We are getting a close hair- 
cut tonight,” the colonel remarked. 

We reached the ridge before the 
one that was our. objective. 
Stealthily we climbed. Suddenly 
some of our men raced to the side 
of the ridge and jumped on three 
Germans gathered around a 
Schmeitzer machine pistol. In an 
instant we had a guard around 
the Nazis and were disconnecting 
their field telephone. 

"As we pressed up the last ridge, 
rifles and machine guns went into 
action and the big shells came 
the rapid Brrr of German ma- 
chine guns cut the night. We 
crouched low, reached the top of 
the ridge and leaped behind what 
scanty protection it afforded. It 
was midnight now and we were 
at our objective but we were alone 





—our units were nowhere around. 
Our guess, and it turned out to 
be correct, was that the others 
were pinned down by artillery fire 
and unable to fulfill their mission 
on time. 

"They'd better be here in a few 
hours,” the colonel said. "We'll try 
to hold it alone but what chance 
we'll have at daybreak is a ques- 
tion.” 

“Now on all sides the German 
thudding in. We were encircled 
We had no communications and 
only a handful of men. We were 
out of contact with other units, 
with the division, with the army. 
We were in contact only with the 
enemy. 

Two officers went out in a 
hope of breaking through the cir- 
cle to get aid. They ran smack 
into another German machine pis- 
tol crew. The Germans fired as 








fingers. It was a cool evening, but 
we were sweating. And always 
around us sprayed the slugs of 
shells, 


Big Zero 


We were a big zero to the ene- 
my again. It was 0400 hours, and 
I had just clawed out the last of 
my foxhole when my major ap- 
proached with Sgt. Charles .Purst. 
"We're going to try to break 
through the ring,” the major said, 
"and bring help. Otherwise you 
guys won't have a chance at dawn. 
Take care of my mapcase and bin- 
oculars.” 

*T'll give them back to you in the 
morning,” I said. "Maybe,” he said. 
We shook hands and he and the 
sergeant bent low and streaked 
toward the perimeter of the ridge. 

Five minutes later I heard ma- 
chine pistol shots and a foreboding 
came over me. Ten more minutes 
and Furst came sprinting back— 


alone. "They got the major,” he 
gasped. "They shot him in the 
chest and the head and the 


mouth. He’s dead.” 
I crawled into the foxhole with 
my helmet on tightly and tried to 


=| sleep, It was no go. Enemy bullets 





”One of our men jumped on three Germans” 


the Americans dove into a ditch. 
Slugs tore into the shoulders of 
the cornered officers. Somehow 
they crawled out of their ditch, 
and trailing blood, found their 
way back to our post. We gave 
them what first aid we could and 





fixed rude bandages. The com- 
mander went around checking up 





Machine Pistol Shots .. . 


on the rest of us and directing us 
to dig foxholes. We crawled be- 
neath the trees and dug fran- 
tically with small shovels and our 








Of Men And Guns In Italy 





He Knew German 


ALTAVILLA, Sept. 19 (Delayed) 
—Pfc. Peter Schneider, a Bronx, 
N. Y., fighting man of Swiss de- 
scent, speaks German like a na- 
tive. That’s why 18 Jerries today 
lie dead on the crest of the hill 
above Altavilla. 

Advancing up the hill in a nine- 
man American patrol, Schneider 
heard German orders coming from 
the other side. He translated them 
for the squad leader who stationed 
his men accordingly. Then Schnei-, 
der began to give his own orders. 
"Move to the left,” he shouted in 
Hitler’s language. The Nazis moved 
and Yank rifles went off. 

By the time Schneider was 
through giving orders, the entire 
Nazi patrol was wiped out, includ- 
ing the officer, whom Schneider 
took care of himself. 





Luck 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY, Sept. 22 (Delayed)—The 
first sergeant from "deep in the 
heart of Texas” and 28 other 
Yanks were too gravely wounded 
to be moved from the German 
field hospital near Altavilla when 
the Jerries pulled out. 

For four days, one captured 
American doctor, aided by Italian 
peasants, took care of the wounded 
men until the Americans caught 
up with them. Now the topkick 


hospital, marveling at his luck. 
Luck!—with an arm and a leg 
shattered by mortar fragments, 
with bloody scabs all over his body, 
with an eye that might never see 
again. 

He had been in the Army for 11 
years without getting a chance to 
fight. Then he went.up the hill at 
Altavilla in those early desperate 
days after the landing. This Texas 
youth fired 40 rounds from his 
Tommygun before he was blasted 
off the ground. When he regained 
consciousness he was at a German 
aid station. 





Modern Horatios 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY—Horatius at the bridge had 
nothing on a squad of 11 combat 
engineers that gloomy day when 
it appeared the German. tanks 
might push through to the beach. 
The squad was sent to protect a 
bridge across a gully on the north 
side of the Sele River. Armed with 
two 37 mm. guns, one .50 caliber 
and two .30 caliber machine guns 


IVs—the squad dug in. 


Seven German tanks crossed the 
field’) toward the bridge, but the 
gunners held their fire. The ab- 
server in the first tank was a Ger- 
man major. When he spotted one 
of the 37s, he shouted an order, 
but his words were drowned out 
by the blest of the gun which 


—slight weapons to hold off Mark| ‘4s 


The major was unhurt and he 
and his crew started to run. All 
were cut down by machine gun 
fire. Other guns to the rear of the 
engineers opened fire and _ the 
tanks withdrew. The Nazis did not 
cross the bridge that day. 

The Yanks who held the bridge 
were Sgt. Dominick Polilli, Phila- 
delphia; Cpl. Bill Charreter, Con- 
eord, Ga.; Cpl. Andrew Ceganack, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Cpl. Clarence 
Thines, Buffalo, N. Y.; .Pfc. James 
F. Cleveland, Huntsville, Pa.; Pfc. 
Floyd McDougal, Sistersville, W. 
Va.; Pfc. R. B. Lee; Winder, Ga.; 
Pfc. Frank B. Vitus, Joliet, I11.; 
Pvt. Alfred Hall, Rocky Mountain, 
Va., and two men_who were too 
modest to give their names. 





Refugees Freed 

WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
CAMPAGNA, Sept. 20 (Delayed)— 
American soldiers liberated today 
150 Jewish réfugees who had filed 
from Germany to Italy and then 
had been interned when . Musso- 
lini imitated Hitler's anti-Semi- 


m. 
The refugees, mostly Austrians, 
warmly received the first Yank 
patrol in Campagna, composed of 
Pvt. Edward Friedman, Brooklyn; 
Pfc. Alfred Chavez, Fort Collins, 
Ohio; Pvt. Tony Hejnal, Cleve- 
land; Pvt Ha: Bernstein, 


; . rry 
Bronx, N. Y., and Pvt. Henry Hub- 
bard, Columbus, Ga. 


tery, and when they saw German 
soldiers retreating toward the 
town two weeks ago, they all made 
for .the hills. They lived on the 
food they found on trees and 
bushes until they returned a 
couple of days ago. 

One of the first things they 
asked was permission to join the 
American Army, and were disap- 
pointed when told they probably 
could not. Many of them had 
relatives in the United States. 
and at least two had learned they 
had sons in the Army. 





Roman Ruins 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY IN 
ITALY, Sept. 19 (Delayed)— 
Nothing but ruins remained in 


Eboli—formerly a town of 25,000 
population when two officers 
entered this morning, a full half 
hour ahead of the first company 
of infantry. The Germans had 
blown the large bridge and rail- 
road underpass jeading to the 
town, ~ 

Two black cows were grazing 
disconsolately between the ruins 
of two buildings. 

The evidences of the fierce 
struggle were everywhere in the 
sector around the Sele River. In 
one pasture, the charred frames 
of eight German armored half- 
tracks gave mute testimony to the 
effectiveness of American mines 
The Germans had made their 
last strong push here to drive the 











lay in. an American evacuation 





stopped the tank in its tracks. 





The refugees had been quarter- 
ed in an old Dominican monas- 


Americans off their beachhead 


were singing overhead and shells 
were wrenching the earth every 
few minutes. 

Dawn came now with awful 
certainty. The Italian sky was 
cloudless and there was not even 
hope of a morning haze. And the 
furies were released. Shells came 
across so rapidly now that the 
whine was continuous. 

"Where is our own artillery?” I 
asked myself, but I knew the an- 
swer. We were out of communica- 
tion and our big guns far back 
didn’t dare shell the hill which 
our own troops might be holding. 
Sgt. Ray Justice, Huntington, W. 
Va., and Private Louis Mays, Nat- 
chez, Miss., were in foxholes a 
few rods away, carrying on a calm 
conversation about wine, women, 
and war. Mays called out once, 
"There’s a bee buzzing above my 


foxhole.” "Shut up and be glad it 


isn’t a buzzard,” Justice said. He 
stuck his head out of his foxhole 
and pulled it back quickly as 


sniper bullets tore up the earth 





. .. they got the Major.” 


nearby. "I’m gonna take a shot at 
that kraut,” he shouted. 


Superb Heroism 

There was a momentary lull 
and I reared slightly above the 
earth level to see another sergeant 
anticipating Justice’s wish. In a 
superb but doomed act of heroism 
this lad raced across the ground 
toward the sniper. One of the ene- 
my’s bullets tore into his head, but 
as he fell the sergeant pulled his 
trigger and the sniper died before 
the American did. 

It was 1000 hours we'd 
been on the hill ten hours. A fig- 
ure crept to my foxhole and whis- 
pered, "We are going to make a 
break for it. It is impossible to 
hold on without reinforcements.” 

It was the colonel. I crawled out, 
I saw the others coming out. Then 
we half straightened and ran to 
the southern edge of the hill, The 
enmy fire came angrily after us. 

We went on and in a few min- 
utes met the advanced elements of 
ene of the battalions we'd been 
waiting for. The colonel made up 
his mind immediately. He was go- 
ing back with reinforcements in 
another effort to hold the hill. 
"But you go back with the wound- 
ed and write the story about us,” 
he told me. We shook hands and 
I left him making plans for a new 
assault. ; 

Freeman and Richter were as- 
signed to lead us back. We went 
slowly, four of us carrying one 
wounded man, six assisting the 
others. One soldier had lost most 
of his nose from a machine gun 
bullet’s impact and he was worry- 
ing that girl might not like 
his looks any more. We assured 





and had failed. wos 


him she would be very proud to 
be his girl. 
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“Under ‘Flashes From The Front,’ 
Capt. Donald T. Sheehan’s name 
appeared, thus placing him in this 
theater. Capt. Sheehan and I 
Started our military careers about 
the same time, but I never could 
locate him after we got separated. 
He was an old friend in Washing- 
ton, in ithe days when we were 
both beginning our 
careers.” 
note, Captain, drop us your address 
Sq that we can notify Pvt. Donald 
R. Brooks of your whereabuuts. 

Pvt. Jack Lanza recently had a 
poem in Puptent Poets and over 
in Sichy, mM. Vito B. Lanza, 221 








French Reward 
U.S. Air Crews 


SOMEWHERE IN SICILY — On 
a captured air field, littered with: 
@ wrecked German and Italian 
planes, eight officers and men of 
t p Carrier Group com- 
manded by Lt. Col. John Cerny of 
Spokane, Wash.. were decorated 
with the French Colonial Medal 
with Sahara Bar for outstanding 
service during the initial phase of 
the North African campaign. 


It is the first foreign decoration | 


received by members of a Troop 


Carrier Group on overseas duty in | 


World War II. 


On April 5, 1943, the Command- | 


ing Officer of the French Air 


Corps in Algeria, requested a Troop | 


Carrier searching and supply party 
to find three French generals 
forced down “somewhere” in the 
desert. For seven days the Troop 
Carrier crews searched the desert 
for the missing generals, and haul- 
ed gasoline and food for French 
pursuit aircraft in the aerial posse. 
Over volcanic mountains, some of 
them 9,000 feet high, and trackless 
desert wastes, the Troop Carrier 
crews persisted in their mission. 
On the seventh day the generals 
were found. 

Those decorated were: Capt. 
Grenville A. Lansdell Jr., Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Capt. Dal O. Hollings- 
worth, Tonkawa, Okla.; 2nd Lt. 
Brandt McIntyre, Nashville, Mich.; 
T-Sgt. Roland L, Judd, Cotton- 
wood, Kan.; T-Sgt. Herman 
Straussner, Forest Hills, Long 
Island, N. Y.; T-Sgt. Harold J. 
Wood, Parkin, Ark.; S-Sgt. Eric 
E. Carlson, Redmond, Wash.; and 
Cpl. Myron A. Palmer, Norwood, 
Colorado. 


If you see the foregoing 





These photographs found inside 

a small pigskin case are printed 

in the hope that some one will 

recognize them as his own. So 

far, there are no clues to the 

identity of the officer and the 
girls in the pictures, 


East 107th St.. New York, read it 
and began to wonder if Jack was 
his brother. '"There’s never been a 
poet in the Lanza family, but if 
this fellow is irom the East 107, 
then maybe...” writes Vito. 
Where do you live, Jack? 

A Sgt. D. B. R. (Jock), Allison 
Street, Glasgow, is being paged by 
|'S-Set. Nana Rae, Allison Street, 
Glasgow, of the C-in-C’s office. She 
believes she knows you, Jock. 

Two brothers are desperately try- 
ing to find their soldier kin and 
are hoping to make connections 
soon. Sgt. Joe Newhart wants 
brother Rebert; the Rogers Broth- 
ers, Bill and David, are seeking 
each other. 

Plateons of friends are being 
called this week with Lt. Sidney 
Kaufman holding roll call for the 
SJortmer brothers, Hyman and 
Jeseph and for Bernard Boff Sil- 
verman,. Others posted in the "write 
me” detail are WAC Maud Phil- 
brick, David Gigante; Pic. Law- 
rence Irwin, Herbert McDowell and 
!John Goski; Lt. Laura Nielsen, 
Harold Gobsen; Capt. S. David Sel- 
din, Capt. Bernard Kerestoff; Cpl. 
Phillip Roth, Pvt. Edward Cohn; P. 
L. Sanchuk, whose address is in- 
complete, wants Woodrow Pud Ro- 
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Sgt. Elias G. Farquhar cries 





B. BLESSED EVENTS Ie 





From the ARC cable service, 


word has been received that the| Sept. 1; Pvt. 


following named men are at the) 
cigdr-passing-out state in 
units.’ Congratulations to: 

Cpl. Dexter Smyth, daughter, 
Pvt. William L. McCarthy, 
Aug. 26; W.O. Corbin Seay, Corbin Jf- 
frey, Sept. 11; Pvt. Joseph Mandara, Jo- 
seph William, Aug. 29; Cpl. Jack Schlich- 
ting, Jack William, Aug. 29; Lt. Opie L. | 
Shelten, Mollie Irene, Sept. 14; T- 
Robert N. Rather, Robert, Aug. 25; Cp! 
Raiph L. Wyfels, Francine, Sep’. 14; Pv.. 
Ulysses Joiners, son born Avg. 7; Cpl. 
Ernest H. Comer, son born Aug. 23; Pvt. 
Richard Krzywowski, Richard, Aug. 17. 

Sgt. John H. Simmons, San‘a Maiie, 
Aug. 12; Sgt. Jack J. Shuler, Marilyne | 
Gay, Aug. 30; Pfc. Oscar W. Ullram, 
Walter Joseph, Aug. 15; Pfc. John L. 
Mergan, daughter, Sept. 14; Lt. Arthur 
BD. Searles, daughter, Aug. 12; Cpl. Ed- 
ward E. Schneiweiss, Gary Edward, Aug. 
12; Sgt. Paul Gebrecht, daughter, Sept. 
14; Charles Cabral, Samuel Anthony, 
Aug. 24, Lt. Rufus H. Boyd, Sandra Sue, 
Sept. 14; Lt. William M. MeAnnaliy, Ju- 
dith, Sept. 9; Set. William H. McEwaa, 
William Hamilton, Aug. 23; Pvt. Isa- 
adore Shmuckler, son. Sept. 16; Lt. Irwin 
Petts, daughter, Sept. 1 


July 5; 


their } sen, son, Sept. 
lin, 


Maureen, | 


Sheldon Shumow, William Allen, 
Gilbert Feldham, baby not 
yet named, Aug. 10; Pvt. Rebert Robin- 
10; Sgt. Webb W. Temp- 
Cameron Jeanne, Sept. 1; Capt. 
Robert M. Dick, Judith Mary, Aug. 19; 
| Lt. Jack Watts, Mary Jane, Aug. 31; 
| Lt. Eugene G. Rigsby, daughter, Sept. 
| 12: Pic. Micke Reveles, Patricia, July <9; 
| Luke Richie, Nancy Ella Yvonne, 
Aug. 21; Pvt. Ca Sabo, son, Aug. 13; 
Ph Mate Ic Fran 
Sept. 12; BM 2c 
Sept. 9; Lt. Francis 
first week of Sept. 
M-Sgt. Bill Whisenhunt, daughter, 
| Sept. 4; Major C. Nerman Ramsey, son, 
| Sept. 13; Cpl. George Sarich, Georgia 
Ann, Sept. 13; Paul James Batscheck, 
| Paula Lee, Sept. 12; T-Sgt. Robert Lee 
Bartlett, Robert Lee, Aug. 16; 
Charles H. Ward, Charlotte Sue, 
14: Lt. John E. Glancy, son, Aug. 12; 
Lt. Bebert W. Cannon, daughter, Sept. 7; 
Pvt. Corey Earl Gilbert, Arthur Lee, Aug. 
19; John Silva, son, Sept. 16; Lt. James 
A. Siaart, James Jr., Sept. 13; Pvt. Paul 
J. Fisher, Paulette Eileen, Aug. 28; Pfc. 
D. F. Crewell, son, Aug. 8; Sgt. Harry 
J. Barre, girl, July 31; Pvt. Josef Schnei- 
der, twins, boy and girl, July 28;  *Y 
Lieyd E. Wear, Sharon Dianne, July 22. 


5-Sgt. 


s J. O'Neill, Francis, 
Herman Mints, James, 
E. Wright, 6on, 
















mig; Cpl. Richard J. Cosby, Jr., 
Pvt. Lewis T. Shyreck; Pyt. Clar- 
ence A. Cloyd, M-Set. Harry Cel- 
lins; Pvt. Milton P. Fite, Pvt. Mel- 

vin Beckman; Cir. J. W. Horton, 
Sevine K. Marks, Jr.; and S-Set. 
Joe Franchino, Sgt. Gerald E. 
Ryan. 

A very urgent message from Sgt. 
T. Clegg asks us to help him find 
his brother L-Cpl. John Clegg, of a 
Mortar Platoon, MEF. Young John 
is believed to be severely wounded 
and in a hospital unknown to the 
sergeant. Word from any of John’s 
pals will be greatly appreciated. 

Pfc. Edward J. Marski, Sgt. Stan- 
ley S. George; Cpl. Hie H. Pannell, 
Cpl. George Hank; Piper Nolan, 
London Irish, wants Denis Casey, 
American Irish; Pvt. Irwin Wein- 
baum, Hyman Cc. Rosenberg; Pvt. 
Ernest E. Brodie, Donald Carruth- 
ers; Dan Harvey, your address, 
please: Pfc. James E. Toth, Cpl. 
Victor Seleszray; Cpl. Jchn D. 
Satterlee, Rebert Dickinson; Pvt. 
Thomas M. McClatchey, Clarence 
Holthaus and any old friend from 
Cincinnati or Ripley, Ohio; Naval 
Officer Lt. Wallace Morris, Sgt. 
Leon Hertrik; and C. R. Ellis is 
interested in contacting the crew 
of one of his old boats, SC 524, 
especially GM ic Barnard Camm. 
Heave-ho, crew, put your letters to 
port. Throw us a2 line and we'll tie 
in for you. 





NEW JOB 

SAN FRANCISCO — Lt. Gen. 
John L. DeWitt, commanding 
general of the Fourth Army and 
Western Defense Command, sta- 
tioned in San Francisco has been 
appointed commanding general of 
the Army and Navy Staff College 
in Washington. Lt. Gen. Delos C. 
Emmons, who has been command- 
ing officer of the Hawaii Depart- 
ment, will succeed Gen. DeWitt. 
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T-Sgt. Carl H, Schneider tries 


Chow Corner 


EGG OMELET 
(By T-5 Jacob R. Hutmacher) 


8 lbs spray dried whole egg powder 

28 141-2 oz. cans evaporated milk 

4 tablespoons salt 

11-2 teaspoons pepper 

11-2 gallons of water 

Put eggs in a boiler or pan. Add salt 

and pepper and mix well. Add milk and 
mix until you have a smooth paste, then 
add water. Have a hot griddle te 
fry on. Put lard on griddle to keep 
from sticking. Put enough eggs on grid- 
dle te cover the bottom. (Recipe for i25) 
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WHATDYA WRITE 





Required 


There’s nothing more important 
than a GI Maii Call. To a starry- 
eyed soldier it means several pages 
of wonderful, gooey words from his 
honey; to the soldier-father it 
means the first crude, kindergarten 
drawi from his little daughter; 
to a ‘son it means warm words 
from the people who love him 


So, no matter how tired he is, or 
how busy, the average soldier al- 
ways finds time to sit down and 
fill up a V-mail form telling his 
folks that they don't have to 
worry because he’s OK, telling his 
daughter that she’s going to be a 
wonderful artist when she grows 
up, and telling his wife or sweet- 
heart that he still loves her. He 
wants to get an answer. 

Whether he admits or not, the 
American soldier is a terrific sen- 


transformed the simplest things 
back home into the most desirable 
things in the world. And that af- 
fects his letter-writing, particularly 
to his little woman. 


Often Anxious 
His letter to the love of his life 
is often an anxious, gushy letter 
which goes something like this: 
My Darling Sugarpuss, 

You know, of course that 
I’m not the jealous type, but 
don’t you think that you've 
been going to too many of those 
USO dances? Last night~I 
dreamt that there were a 
thousand soldiers, all leering at 
you. Of course, my little pigeon, 

I don’t expect you to stay 
cooped up all the time. I want 
you to have fun, and all that, 


but you Know what wolves 
these soldiers are. 
Your own 
Cuddleboy 


That’s a composite letter, some- 
thing a guy might write when no- 
body is looking over his shoulder. 
But here’s what the boys them- 
selves have to say: 

S-Set. William Platts, Niagara 

Palls, N. Y., writes three letters a 
day to his "sugerfoot. ” "I write one 
in the morning and usually I get 
in the mood and write another 
one in the afternoon and then, of 
course, I write one in the evening,’ 
he said. Then he thought a while 
and explained, "Y'’see, we're in 
love.” 
"I just wrote her about the flies 
here,’ Platts continued. "I told her 
how the flies shake off the flea 
powder that I throw on them, 
drink up the fly spray, bite the 
hell out of me and then just walk 
away with & very superior look in 
their eyes.” 








“z weete to Mom, too,” he added. 





timentalist. Distance and time have | 9 


One Mosquito Letter 


Four Pages 





By S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


"I told her that the first thing 1 
do when I get back will be to take 
her to all the night spots. Mom 
doesn't drink, but she’s a swell 
dancer.” : 

"I got a couple of girls,” said 
T-5 Constantine Solazzi, Milburn, 
N. J., "but the trouble is that 
every once in a while one oi them 
gets too serious. When that hap. 
pens, I just stop writing to her 
until she cools off. I guess I'll just 
keep doing that until I make up 
my mind which one I want,” he 
said witi a satisfied smile on his 
face. 

—— Walter Schmid, Evanston, 
Il, is past that stage. Schmid’s 
been married for five years now. 
"My wife got a big kick out of an 
olive branch ‘I sent her,” said 
Schmid. "It was a branch of a 
tree under which I took my first 
out of a GI helmet. She likes 
to save things like that,” he said. 
Schmid rever gripes. "What she 
doesn’t know won't hurt her,” he 
explained. 

Little Griping 

Most of the boys feel that way. 
They keep their headaches and 
troubles and bitching within the 
camp area. It usually stays out of 
the letters. "If we send letters 
home complaining about something 
or saying hew unhappy we are, 
the folks just worry and worry. 
And they can’t do a damn thing 
about it ... so why tell them?” 
said one soldier philosophically. 
Besides,” he added, "it’s bad for 
their morale.” 

"The censors bother me,” com- 
plained S-Sgt. Edward Grubbs, 
Hillside, Md. Grubbs is a turret 
gunner in a B-26 Marauder. 
"Every time I write a letter, I can 
just imagine them looking over my 
shoulder and twirling -their mus- 
taches. That’s why my letters are 
so short.” Grubbs is the boy who 
got married at 1015 hours and was 
inducted into the Army at 1300 
hours. He and his wife still kid 
each other about it in their letters. 

Grubbs buddy, S-Segt. Julian 
Russell, Chattanooga, Tenn., also 
a B-26 gunner, devotes a lot of 
his letter-writing space to the lives 
and habits of "gooks.” "That’s my 
pet name for these Arab kids,” he 
said. 

Mosquito Topic 

“7 ’t like to stick a bunch of 
things in one letter,’ said Pic. 
Walter Kroneberger, San Marino, 
Cal. "I like to write about one sub- 
ject in one letter at one time.” In 
his last letter home from Sicily, 
Walter wrote about mosquitoes. "I 
wrote about four pages about those 
mosquitoes. I could we written a 
book.” 

Walter now wettes to one per- 
son less—his girl just wrote him 
that she’s now engaged to be mar- 
ried to somebody else. "The way I 
figure it,” he said, "if a girl doesn’t 
want to wait for you, then she's 
not worth waiting for.’ 

"My girl’s worth waiting for,” 
said Pvt. August Shmitt, Bronx, 


New York. "She better be, I just 
wrote her a 16-page letter.” Then 
he looked a little dreamy, "I guess 


I + just in the mood,” August 
said. 

It was Sgt. John Kasalonis, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., who glumly said, 
"I just don’t write uny letters.” 


MORE BABIES 
WASHINGTON — The birthrate 
among servicemen’s wives has ex- 
ceeded "all expectations” and will 
require an additional 20,000,000 
dollars for the government's ma- 
ternity care program, officials re- 
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Michigan trotted out their 
vaunted powerhouse last Saturday 
and rolled over Camp Grant, 26- 
0. In other big games, Purdue 
showed s power in sub- 
duing Great Lakes, 23-13, while 
lowa’s Naval Seahawks ran over 
Hiimois, 32-18. Marquette unleash- 
ed a powerful running attack to 
snew Wisconsin under, 33-7, and 
Indiana and Miami of Ohio play- 
ed a 7-7 tie. 

cal na 

Rechester lived up te advanee 
netiees by coming from behind 
to beat Yale, 14-12. Cornell's 
Big Red eked out a 7-6 win over 
Bucknell and Villaneva batter- 
ed Mehlenberg, 35-12. Duke 


man and with a _ 17-year-old 
freshmen backfield, smacked 
Presbyterian, 25-7. 


2 & 

Blonde Agnes Rifner, the 16- 
year-old placekicker on the New- 
castle, Ind., High School football 
team twiee failed to kick the ex- 
tra point in # game with Morton 
Memorial of Knightstown, Ind. 
However, Newcastle won, 25-0, 
and Agnes and Coach Griz Baker 
agreed that her failure was due to 
excitement. Yesterday, Agnes was 
removed from the team by the 
State athletic rule which forbids 
"mixed personnel on teams” and 
no longer will she grace the New- 
castle turf, © 


Gas ratiening shouldn’t bother 
a guy bkhe Verner Hardmo, the 
Swedish walking champion, whe 
broke his own world “record fer 
the 10,000 meter walk last Sun- 


His previous record was 43 
minutes, 21 and 2-5 seconds. 


s » 

Dave Cakiwell, of the U.S. 1912 
Olympic team, says that the rea- 
son’ that Gunder Hagg excels as a 
runner is because he skis a lot and 
thus has learned to curb the 
typical runner’s fault of toeing 


eut. The average runner toes out’ 


ene inch and thus loses two inches 
per stride. That adds up to about 
40 yards over the mile distance. 


> Cad 

Steve Sundra, whe is enjoying 
the best year of his pitching 
eareer this seasen, and whe re- 
cently hurled 2 one - hitter 
against the Yankees, attributes 
his better twirling ability this 
year to cutting dewn on the size 
of meals he eats. Sundra has 
long been known as the best 
"chew heund” among the St. 
Levis Browns. 


, Frankie Sinkwieh, the All- 
American from the University of 


on account of a physical 
disability, made essional 


his 
debut with the Detroit Lions last | 


Sunday. Despite being under wraps 
on account of his unfamiliarity with 
the Lions’ signals, he pitched a 
touchdown pass and gained 22 
‘yards in four tries to lead the De- 
troit club to a 35-17 victory, over 
the Chicago Cardinals. 


od © 


At Belment Park, N. Y., Jockey 
Eddie Arcaroe returned to the 
races after being grounded a year 
for rough riding. Arearo rode four 
horses during the afternoon and 
was out ef the money each time, 
including the 2 te 1 faverite, The 
Rhymer, which fi~*shed fifth in 
the feature ev~ . tongshot play- 
ers though’ _.cy were dreaming 
in the (.u.600 race, a steeplechase 
event, when Lancastrian, the 
longest priced nag in a six-horse 
field, won with ne treuble when 
the other five hayburners fell 
in a heap at the sixth jump. 
Lancastrian paid 41.80. 


2 2 


The bone and muscle building 
qualities of Navy chow wrote finis 
to the career of one of America’s 
leading jockeys this week when 
William Broadwater, 18, winner 
lof over 600 races at leading tracks 
| under the name of James Roberts, 
disclosed that he had gained 22 
pounds sinee he started patroniz- 
| ing Navy mess halls while in boot 
training at Sampson, N. Y 


@ e 


The Besten Braves and the 
Pittsburgh Pirates are among 
the first teams im the majors te 
start building for 1944. Besten 
gave two players whese names 
have not yet been announced 





Pirates purchased Southpaw El- 


same leop. Ree was the strike- 
out king of the Association this 
seasen, fanning 125 while al- 
lowing only 51 runs in 15@ in- 
nings. 


2 * 


GI chow hounds take notic 

| Israel Weintraub of Atlantic City 
is the new champion of the clam 
leaters. Weintraub gained the title 





by consuming 141 clams in 21 | aes dly 
}enough peints to make it a toss-up. 


‘minutes to finish first in a field 
lof 42 mollusc swallowers. 
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This is going to be a tough year 


picks from three to eight winners 
on the Saturday cards. It’s always 





| 


said. 

Getting back to those pool ope: - 
| ators, they’re zoing to have some 
added hazards in figuring out 
what points to. give on Saturday 
struggles of the century. You know 


Grid Pool Operators 
Handed Their Lumps 


By 8-Sgt. PAUL J. ELLIOTT 
«Special to the Stars and Stripes) 


Minnesota boy. What will the home 


back home for operators of those town folks think of this? What 
football pools in whieh the sucker will they say when Daly comes 


home on leave? Will friends grow 
cold, will they leave the room when 


a tough year for the customeis, but he comes in, like those characters 
you can't make an omelet without im Lifebuoy ads? 
win Roe from Columbus of the (breaking eggs, as somebody once | But Daly could have a bad day. 


He might fumble all over the field, 
he might slip when he gets out m 
the open, he mis‘:t even run the 
wrong way as what's-his-name did 
in the Rose Bowl. If that's the 
‘case, all Michiganders will rise and 


the setup, or at least you used to. howl 


©. Usually it’s the office boy or the 


{man in the y cigar stand who 
j}passes out the tickets. On it are 
[listed a buneh of games, with the 

weaker team spotted 


The customer picks from three to 


—CplL BILL GILHAM |eight winners, at .edds of from 





Redbirds May Find lt 
Tough Going In Series 


An interesting clinical experi-! 
ment will start next month before 
Some 80,000 spectators in Yankee 
Stadium when the Bronx Bomb- 
ers meet the St. Louis Cardinals. 
in the Autumnal Classic, as we 
experts familiarly refer to the 
Werld Series. 

Last year the Cardinals were 
playing strictly from hunger. New 
York had the big names and the 
big salaries. St. Louis had the 
lower ease names, and the agate 
type salaries. When the Cards got | 
in there fighting for that Series 
money after playing all season for 
peanuts, they ran so fast so often 
that the Yanks ended up the 
Series looking like a collection of 
beanball enthusiasts. j 

Peanuts, of course, is a relative 
term. Five thousand a season is 
Peanuts for a pennant winning 
team, yet’a colonel’s base pay is 
slightly less. Some of the St. Louis 
boys now working for Uncle will 
appreciate the different scales. { 


CONVINCING TALKER 


That low pay policy was the. 
theory of Brother Branch Rickey, | 


since July while Brooklyn, Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati were taking 
— knocking each other’s heads 
n. 

The Yankees, granted, are not 
the team they were in 42. Among 
others they’ve lest Sgt. Joe DiMag- 
gio, Pvt. Red Ruffing, Ensign Phil 
Rizzuto, Lt. Buddy Hassett and 
Red Rolfe, who went to coaching 
at Dartmouth because of a stom- 
ach ailment. 

ETTEN LUCKY 

Those ratings are the latest ob-. 
tainable but they’re not guaran-/} 
teed. Maybe Ruffing is making 54 
dollars 2 month (instead of a day) 
and wearing a stripe now. But the 
Yanks, as always, have come up 
with good rookies, plus Nick Etten, 
who's the luckiest man in baseball. 
Last year he was with the Phil- 
lies, reading about the series. A 
Yankee monkey suit this season 
has made the difference. He’s giv- 
ing Rudy York a race for driving 
in the most runs, and he’s hitting 
homers as if he’s been a Yankee 
for years. 


But the Yankees haven't been 


, you're 


three to 100 to 1. Ties you lose, and 
how those teams like to tie. 


Well, suppose you are a big pool 
operator—I have never seen one 


|but I go to the movies and read 


the papers just like anybody else, 
and I know they’re big—suppose 
getting ready for- the 
autumnal shearing of the sheep, 
what are you going to do about 
those Navy V-12 students who last 
year played for one team and are 
now enrolled at the institution’s 
hated rival? 

There is no good reason why one 
fine arts foundry should be the 
hated rival of another, but did you 
ever read the Columbus papers the 
week before Ohio State's game with 
Michigan? That's why those 
Turkey Day ‘all mess sergeants 


please copy) games draw 80,000 pery 
crowds. 


BIG BILL DALY 

Getting back to Michigan, and 
what ex-Ann Arborite wouldn't, 
there’s a good ease, Among those 
V-12 huskies who wil) do or die for 
Fritz Crisler and the stadium bond- 
holders this Fall is one Big Bill 
Daly, who last year played a lot of 
football for Minneseta. 

In fact, Daly numbered among 
his erimes (the Ann Arbor view) a 
66-yard touchdown run which help- 
ed no end in Minnesota’s 16-14 vic- 


tory over the Wolverines. All Mich- | 


who remember the 
nesota the winning field goal can 


who was general manager at St. called the busimessmen of baseball, form a line on the right to see the 
Louis for Sane years before tak- for nothing. They have what all chaplain. 


ing over the Brooklyn portfolio 


this year. Brother Rickey, the most | they 


Convincing talker in sports since | 
Fielding Yost of Michigan was in 
his prime, believed that hungry ball 
Players would play harder. 


teams have had, class; 


thy, who knews the averages and 
plays them; and they have tradi-| 
tion on their side. No Yankee 


Yankee 


Now Daly is Michigan’s regular 


game 
rolls around. Suppese Sailor Daly 
has a good day? After all, he’s a 


Dickson In Army 


ST. LOUIS—World Series fans 





HARD TO FIGURE 

Yes indeed, Daly, or any other 
V-12 star who’s playing agamst his 
old team, will have a lot to think 
-about besides his calculus. That's 
‘going to make the big games hard 
to figure this season, if they ever 
were easy, and thus the pool oper- 
jators will have another equation 
}to figure when they plan their 
‘Saturday come-on-sheets. 
| W-12 athletes are going to put a 
| lot of strange colleges in the sports 
| headlines. Fordham, for instance, 
| which used to get most of the space 
in New York, won't have a team 
| this season. Fordham has a lot of 
‘service athletes, too, but they're in 
Khaki, and the Army has definitely 
refused to permit Army students to 
play varsity sports. 

But what of the schools who 
signed up with the Navy? What if 

Rock Teachers comes up 

with the pick of the Big Ten, the 
cream of the Big Six, the elite of 
the Ivy League, the stars of the 
Southern Conference? Maybe Slip- 
Rock and Lock Haven Teach- 
iers will take over the networks 
jevery Saturday and crowds will 
stream to Slippery Rock for that 
struggle of Titans. 
| ‘This is going to make a differ- 
ence among alumni. Those whe 
went to schools which are now tak- 
ing Army students are not going to 
be doing all the boasting come Sat- 
urday nights in the football) sea- 
son. The worm has turned. 
{ ———— 2 


* . 

Sawicki Upsets Cos 

WORCESTER, Mass.—Leo Sa- 
|wicki, 145, of Worcester gained a 
surprising ten-round decision at 
Mechanic’s Hall over Al Costa, 144, 
,of Woonsocket, R. I., who lost bis 
first bout in 23 starts. Costa went 
down for an eight-count in the 
third round after taking a terrifie 
right to the jaw by Sawicki. Costa 
rallied in the next few rounds but 
not enough to get the decision. 


Touchdown Twins 


NEW YORK—Joe Andrejco, one 
twins’ from 


Dickson, the Cardinals, on the of the “touchdown 

repo ~~ Se Sean te ie nat) <a oe om De 
for acti mili service t ) an Ivy 

jag us this fall. Joe will lug the 


Sept. 28. Dickson won seven and | 
birds. 


for Dartmouth. 


Brooklyn, Reds 
In Hot Fight 
For Second 


The St. Louis Cardinals clinched 


American League champions in the 
World Series which begins Oct. 5. 
In the junior circuit the Yankees 
need only two more victories to 
capture their third straight Ameri- 
| can flag and are expected 
to do that job sometime during the 
coming week. 

The big battle is still on for sec- 
ond place in the National League 
where the Dodgers hold a half 
game advantage over the Cincin- 
nati Reds. Over in the junior loop, 
second place seems to be securely 
in the hands of the Washington 
Senators who now enjoy a three 
game margin over the Cleveland 
Iiidians. 

Sian Musial dropped three points 
this week in the National League 
hitting race but the Cardinal out- 
fielder still boasts a fancy .350 av- 
erage to lead his closest rival, Billy 
Herman of the Dodgers, by 17 
points. Mickey Witek, Giants’ sec- 
ond sacker, climbed into third pe- 
sition during the week, and is 
clubbing the ball at a 313 clip. Bob 
Elliott, Pirate third baseman is 
fourth with 312 and Walker 
Cooper, a newcomer to the select 
cirele, is coming along fast with a 
308 average. 

APPLING STILL LEADS 

In the American League, Luke 
Appling, veteran Chicago short- 
stop, still leads the pack with a 
321 mark but dropped seven points 
during the week. Dick Wakefield, 
Tiger rookie didn’t take advantage 
of Appling’s slump and failed to 
gain, holding on to second with a 
313 average. Guy Curtright of the 
White Sox is third with 307, Doc 
Cramer, Detroit's aging center- 
fielder has 301 and rookie Bill 
Johnson of the Yankees is fifth 
with .294. 

The minor league playoffs en- 

tered the final round during the 
week with the Syracuse Chiefs and 
the Toronto Maple Leafs fighting 
for the International League dia- 
dem. Syracuse knocked off New- 
ark, four games to two, and Tor- 
onto beat Montreal, four games to 
one. The Chiefs got off to a fast 
start in the finals with a 5-3 de- 
cision ever the Leafs, thanks to a 
three-hit pitching job by Millard 
Howell. 
Seattle defeated the first-place 
Los Angeles Angels and will play 
Portland for the Pacific Coast 
League championship. In _ the 
American Association semi-final 
playoffs, Indianapolis and Toledo, 
Milwaukee and Columbus are all 
even at one win apiece. Elmira de- 
feated Scranton yesterday, 4-3, to 
take a two to one lead in their 
series for the Eastern League 
erown. 


Cards Share Dough 


ST. LOUIS—Members of the St. 
Louis Cardinals have voted to con- 
tribute five and one-half shares of 
their World Series financial split 
to team-mates in the armed forces. 
Receipts of the first four games 
will shared by 23 players, 
coaches Mike Gonzales and Buaz 
Lrg and manager Billy South- 





UMPS EAT TOO 
American League umpires, it is 
reported from the States, receive 
a 500 dollar yearly raise this sea- 
son in their expense accoun® to 
meet higher costs of living. 


MAJOR LEAGUES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 











Ww. L. Pet. 
St. Louis 95 46 674 
Brooklyn 76 65 539 
Cineinnati 75 65 536 
Pittsburgh 16 69 524 
Boston 64 15 460 
Chieago 64 76 457 
Philadelphia 61 82 427 
New York 54 87 383 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

w. L. Pet. 
New York 89 52 631 
Washington . $1 63 563 
Cleveland 16 64 543 
Detroit 72 70 507 
Chicago 72 70 507 
St. Louis 67 15 472 
Boston 63 78 M47 
Philadelphia 46 94 329 
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Cardinals Clinch NLL. Pennant: 
Yanks Need Two More Wins 
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After the Wer... 


The folks back iome this week were stepping up their efforts to 
plan a workable postwar world ... The House of Representatives 
passed a resolution favoring U.S. participation in "international ma- 
chinery” after the war ... Some of the gears for this machinery 
were already being ground. In Harpers Ferry, W. Va., educators 
representing the Uniied Nations spoke out for a program of world 
citizenship, urged that Nazi tenets be removed from German text- 
books, that Nazi-infected minds be re-educated to the scientific 
truth that human differences are determined more by cultural than 
biological factors . . .-There were other signs of postwar planning. 
In Los Angeles, the registrar of the U.S. Land Office said that 300,000 
acres of government land east of-the Imperial Valley would be thrown 
open to homesteaders after the war, with returning veterans getting 
the first crack at it . .. In Omaha, Neb., the direcior of the Amer- 
ican Legicn’s national defense committee said that the Legion, which 
is now holding its silver jubilee convention, would insist upon trials 
of "all war criminals,” with extra attention to Hitler, Tojo and the 
man who fell out of his balcony. 


Cops and Robbers .. . 


FBI prize of the week. was Stephen Weinberg, 50-year-old founder 
of a school for draft dodgers. The Federal Grand Jury has indicted 
him on charges of conspiracy ... Mayor LaGuardia’s war on gam- 
blers braight in 61 yictims at the Aqueduct Race Track in a quiet 
outflanking movement by the City’s Finest . . . While the nation’s 
courts showed no sign of going out of business, prisoners at Joliet 
and Stateville Penitentiaries were doing their share to help the na- 
tion’s war effort. Making a maximum of four dollars a month, the 
prisoners have already bought 22,000 dollars worth of war bonds and 
3,000 convicts have volunteered as blood donors. The prisoners also 
tend a 5)0-acre Victory Garden. For good conduct, 23 prisoners have 
been allowed to join the armed forces, 


Food and Drink ... 


Black marketeers back home wito penctrated the meat ration- 
ing system by selling livestock at sky-high prices got an answer from 
the OPA last week. For the first time the OPA set ceilings on live 
stock, beginning with live hogs which, fully equipped and grunting, 
must now sell for 14 dollars and 75 cents per hundredweight or less. 
Rationing has at long last caught up with the moonshiner, according 
to the Federal tax investigator in Columbia, S. C. With unconcealed 
relief, he reports that booileggers need raticn stamps to get sugar i 
ferment their mash , . . No ration stamps no moonshine. 


Town and Country ... 

Grade schools in Brookfield and Berwyn, IIll., have closed down 
as infantile paralysis spread through the Chicago area. The total 
number of cases—759—surpasses those reported in the worst previous 
epidemic in 1917... In Niagara Fall’s Silver Dollar Tavern, patrons 
were startled when Frank Martin, railroad engineer, backed his train 
through the front window. "I must have misjudged,” he said .. . 
Ravenna, Ohio; Radford, Va.; Point Pleasant, W. Va., and Kings- 
bury, Ind., became ghost towns when war contracts were cancelled 
because of changing war needs: Facing the National Housing Ad- 
ministration, whose usual worry is providing houses, is the disposi- 
tion of 2,975 temporary housing units in these towns—all empty . . 
Seven war workers are now sitting on a life raft in the Willamettc 
River as protest to the citizens of Oregon to subscribe their quota in 
the third War Loan drive, While spectators ate hotdogs and ice crear 
on the shore, the raftees were still trying to spear a fish. 


From the Capital .. . 

The US. fleet is now the mightiest surface armada in history, 
the Navy Department said. The U.S. now has 14,072 vessels in its 
fleet, 13 times as many as it had three years ago ... War produc- 
tion, says Lt. Gen, Brehon B. Somervell, is still behind schedule. By 
the end of this year, he states, ordnance production must rise 32 
percent above present levels; gas masks and chemical warfare sup- 
plies, 62 percent; signal equipment, 95 percent . .. Gen. John J. 
Pershing .celebrated his 83rd birthday this week by having lunch 
with his former aide, Gen. George C. Marshall ... . The birthrate 
among the wives of servicemen has exceeded "all expectations,” Rep- 
resentative Clarence Cannon, Missouri Democrat, told the house. An 
additional 20,050,000 dollars will be needed to maintain the govern- 
ment’s maternity and child care program. 


From Broadway to Hollywood .. . 


Bernarr Macfadden, celebrating his 75th birthday, stooa on his 
head for the press. He says he hopes to live to be 112... Lois 
DeFee, the burlesque queen, has given six ex-husbands to the armed 
services—four to the Army, one to the Navy and one to the United 
States Marines . . . Frank Crummit, radio star, composer and former 
vaudeville actor, died of a heart attack ... Werner Janssen, whom 
Ifitler ousted from the Reich nine years ago for refusing to eliminate 
Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony from his program, is now buildin« 
bombers for Douglas Aircraft . . . Charlie McCarthy's sidekick. Edgar 
Bergen, will be introducing a new dummy soon, one with a Mexican 
accent named Pepito ... Lois Andrews, who married George Jessel 
three years ago when she was 16, has asked a divorce decree. The 
difference in their ages, she said, "always seemed to make him un- 
reasonably jealous.” 


Pope Still Contacts His U.S. Representative 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24—The,sages being received from the Vat- 
National Catholic- Welfare Confer-|ican seemed "pretty well veiled” 
ence here and the Most Rev. Am-/and lacked their usual spontaneity. 
leto Cicognani, the Pope’s personal} They denied that the Vatican 
representative to the United States,¢had actually been overrun by the 
today reported that they were still| Nazis as reported from Switzer- 
in communication with the Vati-|land, but did not deny that Cath- 
can, despite the German occupa-/olic Americans were generally 
tion of Rome. Spokesmen at the} worried over the Pope’s personal 





Tangiers Use 
By Nazis Draws 
Fire At Franco 


LONDON, Sept. 24—xoretgn Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden this week 
disclosed that Great Britain is dis- 
satisfied with Spain’s conduct as 
a neutral. Spain has been told, Mr. 
Eden said, that Britain takes a 
grave view of the use of Tangier, 
across from Gibraltar in North Af- 
rica, as a Nazi base for anti-Brit- 
ish activitiés. 

Tangier after World War I was 
made an international zone with 
Spain’s consent and governed by 
consuls representing eight Euro- 
pean nations. In 1940, however, the 
Spanish took full charge of the 
zone, with the British reserving 
the right to protest unfriendly ac- 
tions. This week’s strong protest 
was the first that has been made. 
Great Britain also protested, Mr. 
Eden announced, against the Span- 
ish Blue Division serving with the 
Germans against the Soviet Union. 


RUSSIAN DRIVE 
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and crash into the city from all 
sides, 
‘the attack on Kiev, on the 
other hand, appeared to be a 
fvontal assault although there 
was a possibility that outflanking 
movements might develop north 
and south of the city across the 
Dnieper River. Soviet armies 
heading southwest from Konotop 
and Bakhmach were joining the 
units that swept across the Uk- 
rainiah plains from Kharkov to 
egin the final assault on Kiev, 
the greatest city of the Ukraine 
and the third largest city of 
Russia, 
Since the Russians began their 
oiiensive more than two months 
ago, their piogress across the 
p.ains, the forests and the swamps 
of the eastern front has been an 
unparalleled victory march which 
took in its stride some of the most 
heavily fortified stronghoids in 
the world. Orel, Beigorod, Khar- 
kov, Stalino, Taganrog and Biy- 
ansk have all ranked with Stalin- 
grad as nails in tre coffin of 
Adolf Hitier. 

NO LEBENSRAUM 
But Smolensk and Kiev are 
even moic siguwficant. Soviet cap- 
ture of those two bases wouid 
ciose the lid entirely on German 
dreams for lebensraum in Eastern 
Europe. ‘ne armies. of the Soviet 
Union were rapidly loyering that 
lid as the week ended: 
Smolensk has long been the 
Wehrmacht’s headquarters for the 
operations in Russia. When the 
Nazis were repulsed in the very 
shadows of the Kremlin in 1941, 
they retired the 220 miles to Smo- 
lensk for a temporary entrench- 
ment, to wait for spring and the 
iaunching of the final blitzkrieg 
against the Russians. Two years 
later, the Nazis seem about to 
yield Smolensk and their footsteps 
may follow the blocdy trail blazed 
by Napoleon’s defeated grand 
army in 1812. 
The loss of Smolensk would 
wrench from the Germans their 
last stronghold in central Russia 
and send them fleeing across the 
plains of White Russia toward 
Poland and the Pripet marshes. 
The scores of divisions besieging 
Leningrad might well be cut off 
from escape, and Russia’s second 
city’ again would be freed from 
the threat of German seizure. 
And 300 miles to the south, the 
German <‘efeuders of Kiev looked 
in vain for help to resist the 
powerful Soviet onslaught which 
was sweepi.g like a tidal wave 
over cities ond villages, sweeping 
faster even than had the Germans 
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supplies poured in this week to re- 
inforce the already solidly secured 
bridgehead. In the southern half of 
the bridgehead, in the American 
sector, troops were steadily punch- 
ing forward, taking town after 
town. 


After a series of short skirmish- 
es, General Clark’s soldiers swept 
through Battipaglia, 19 miles in- 
land, and then took Montecorvino. 
Several days later they went on to 
capture Campagna and Eboli, still 
farther east. In this area the Ger- 
mans used small tank units to sup- 
port their infantry, but usually 
pulled out withotutt much resistance, 
leaving thick minefields and road 
and bridge demolitions behind But 
before the Americans captured the 
mountain stronghold of Acerno, six 
miles northeast of Montecorvino, 
they had to subject it to an all-day 
shelling. Only then did the ten- 
acious Germans decide to leave. 


EVACUATE FAST 


In -the instep of the Italian boot 
there was no such German ten- 
acity. From the whole area, 
stretching across from the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean, Nazi troops 
were evacuating fast. The roads 
running north were clogged with 
enemy vehicles, and our Air Force 
had a field day, destroying hun- 
dreds of them. 

Most important gain in this 
area was the capture of Potenza, 
vital junction point of five roads, 
in the heart of southern Italy. 
The Germans still have a small 
triangular wedge indenting south- 
wards, near Bari, on the Adriatic. 
But this, too, is being rapidly 
evacuated. After that the Allies 
will have a fairly straignt line 
running from .Bari almost due 
west from Salerno. 

Im-the Taranto area, above the 
Italian heel, British 5th Corps 
troops walked into Gioja, midway 
between Taranto and Bari. Two 
days later, a small advance patrol 
heading up the coast road sur- 
prised a unit of retreating Ger- 
mans, killed 69 of them, destroyed 
three armored cars and captured 
a large rumber of prisoners. Ad- 
vance British troops are now in 
Altamure, 45 miles northwest of 
Taranto, The 5th Corps also oc- 
cupies Matera, .1200 feet high, 
which offers a g00d view of enemy 
lines in the northwest. 


TAKE SIX ISLANDS 


The Allies also have taken over 
a ring of six islands in the Gulf 
of Naples. Ischia, largest of the 
group, is at the Guif’s mouth north 
of Capri. 

Large numbers cof German pr’'s- 
oners have been stream‘ng towards 
the beaches, waiting for evac a- 
tion. Outsice cf a large number 
who were in the Stalingrad fight- 
ing, many of the prisoners were 
either inexperienced younzsters or 
citizens of German-occupied coun- 
tries, indicating that the Wehr- 
macht is beginning to fee] the 
manpower pinch more strongly 
than ever. 

German forces are also begin- 
ning to feel the effect of Allied 
air superiority .in central Ita'y. 
Sporadic German dive bombing of 
the Salerno harbcr and strafing 
of the beaches became more and 
more infrequent until, in the iasi 
few days, Allied planes have failed 
to spot a single enemy aircraft. 
Britisb and American planes are 
continuing their constant close 
support of the ground troops with 





the summer: and fall of 1941. 








Welfare Conference said the mes- | safety. 


ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC 
HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 24—Allied 
troops which landed in force six 
miles north of Finchhaven on the 
northeastern New Guinea coast 
yesterday reached the north end 
of the airfield and were shelling 
the base with artillery fire, an of- 
ficial communique reported. Jap 
resistance was being rapidly re- 
duced. 

It was also revealed that Allied 
aircraft covering the operation 
and naval ack-ack batteries shot 
down 40 Jap planes out of 50 
which tried to halt the landings. 
Not one ship was damaged nor 
one passenger injured, it was 
stated. The Allies lost three planes. 

As northeastern New Guinea 
slipped swiftly from Japanese 
hands,” Tokyo was probably study- 
ing details of the new attack tech- 
nique which the Allies had used 
at Lae and Salamaua and now 
were using against Finchhaven. 
Airborne troops landed Wednesday 
at Kaiapit and outflanked Finch- 
haven, 60 miles northwest of fallen 
Lae, to be reinforced en masse the 
next day by the seaborne attack 
north of Finchhaven. Two weeks 
ago it had been an airborne blow 
at Lae following seaborne landings 
at Salamaua which caught the 
Japs flat-footed. This “leapfrog” 
tactic had swept away the Guad- 
alecanal tenacity of Tojo’s warriors 
and threatened to overwhelm New 
Guinea in short order. 
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mainland. Last night at Pisa San 
Giusto airdrome, near Leghorn, 
Wellingtons destroyed several 
German transports on the ground 
and set fire to hangars, adminis- 
tration buildings and barracks. 


Pin-point bombing of enemy 
Strongpoints in support of our 
ground forces and the smashing of 
roads, reilroads and bridges in the 
Naples-Salerno area were the 
NAAF’s main. jobs on the Italian 
mainland. Enemy air opposition 
continued to be almost negligible. 


Bringing the "large force” of 
Liberators from England to operate 
under NAAF direction gave added 
weight to a general belief that a 
great part of the winter aerial of- 
fensive against Germany may be 
carried out from Allied airdromes 
on the Mediterranean. 


It has been pointed out that the 
many good fields in lower Italy 
are within easy bombing range of 
central and eastern Germany and 
the Balkans. In addition, the 
weather in Italy would permit from 
15 to 20 days of operations per 
month, whereas in England opera- 
tional days during the winter 
would be about one-third of that 
number. 


Air force officers reviewing the 
operations in the battle of Salerno 
stressed that the air effort in sup- 
port of the hard-pressed ground 
forces on Sept. 13-14 was the ef- 
ficiency peak of a plan of concert- 
ed action which has been in the 
progress of development since the 
Tunisian campaign. 


Lt. Gen. Ca¥l Spaatz, command- 
ing general of the NAAF, said at 
a press conference last week: 


"We feel proud to be part of a 
great working trio of ground, na- 
val and-air forces whose operations 
have been thoroughly coordinated 
and integrated as a complete unit. 
. . . We feel the teamwork so es- 





ali types of fighters and bombers. 


tablished cannot be stopped.” 
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««- THAT SHOULD Do 17; 
GENERAL ... AND iF YOUR 
SUGAR STARTS CRYIN’ IN 
HER INK BOTTLE AGAIN— 
JUST COME AROUND AND 


THAT'LL BURN OUT THE 
CENSORS CONDENSER ! 
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